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Completely Equipped 


Completely Equipped 


40,000 people buy this car and 


reduce the cost for each other 


' ,' 7 ERE only one automobile made 
by a factory it would come sky 
high to the lone purchaser. It 
would cost thousands and thou- 

sands of dollars. 

But when 40,000 people insist that 
their car be built in one factory—each 
car comes at the rock bottom price— 
less than one thousand dollars apiece. 


This acccunts for the exceptional 
value Overland buyers secure. Com- 
bined buying power—the 20th century 
economy factor—is the key. This is the 
reason folks talk “Overland” this fall, 
from Seattle to Savannah and Portland 
to Pasadena. Never before has there 
been such a car at such a price. It 
astonished the civilized world. 


The Overland 69T is the direct result 
of evolution. A limited output of good 
cars was the acorn from which the oak 

ew. The better Overlands became 

own—the more folks wanted them. 
The more Overlands made—the less 
each cost. Because the more raw mater- 
ial bought—the less the unit expense. 
Thus, every year, Overland prices have 
been reduced. 


Realize the tremendousness of this 
Overland production; try to visualize a 
procession of 40,000 Overlands. This is 
not an estimated output. Dealers con- 
tracted for 39,000 cars before a public 
announcement was ever made. Our 
output is 150 cars a day—nearly 1000 a 
week, Right now we are over 3000 cars 


behind our immediate shipping orders 
and have been for ninety days. 

How else—were it not for this won- 
derful production efficiency—could $985 
buy the highest priced features in motor 


Something new in 
a motor car book 


e¢’s Free 


RESH from the presses after months’ 
F preparation, we have just received a 

consignment of our big, interesting 
1913 book, Every one should have a 
copy. It is the most educational piece of 
motor car literature published. Nothing 
more complete can be secured. 

This book discusses motor car con- 
struction in general. Filled with vital 
information, written in good, understand- 
able style, it will be read with interest. 

The preparation and distribution of this 
book de luxe cost us thousands of dollars. 

This was absolutely necessary as our 
silent salesman. ‘ Our 2,000 agencies, as- 
sociated salesmen, district managers and 
factory representatives have never yet 
been able to call on all inquiries for Over- 
land information. So this book was pre- 
pared as anaidtothem. We got it out 
in proper fashion—the way we always do 
things. 

This fine work is yours, free. Just 
drop us a postal and yuou'll get it by 
return mail, 


Address Dept. 54 


car constructionP Set the big quality 
features down on paper; balance them 
up in other cars; compare them; study 
them; you cannot match them for less 
than $1200 in any other factory in Amer- 
ica. Size, strength, seating capacity, 
wheel base, chassis construction, com- 
fort, beauty and finish — this mode! 
matches any $1200 car manufactured. 

Where in a car at less than $1200 can 
you secure a thirty horsepower motor— 
a wheel base of 110 inches—center con- 
trol, three-quarter floating rear axle and 
drop-forged I beam front axle, fitted 
with oe Timken and Hyatt bear- 
ings? The double set of drum type, in- 
ternal expanding and external contract- 
ing brakes—13 inches by 2% inches— 
are not surpassed on $1500 cars. 

Consider the economy in buying 
equipment for 40,000 cars. Here on this 

car you get the very finest acces- 
sories manufactured —those placed oa 
$5000 cars. It has a Warner speedometer 
—the best made; it has a fine mohair top 
and boot; it has a clear vision wind 
shield; it has a self-starter and Prestc- 
lite tank. And all for the one price; 
there are no “extras.” 

Our greatest problem is in supplying 
the demand. The entire 1913 Overland 
output is contracted for. If you want an 
Overland we advise quick action. 

See the Overland dealer in your 
vicinity. He is at your service. His 
—_ and address supplied by us if you 
wish. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Self-Starter 
30-Horsepower 
5-Passenger Touring Car 
110-Inch Wheel Base 
Timken Bearings 

Center Control 








Warner Speedometer 
Remy Magneto 
Prestolite Tank 
Mohair Top and Boot 
Clear Vision Wind 
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BANKING A PUBLIC UTILITY 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To the Governor and Governor-elect of Your 
State, Suggesting Its Part in Financial Reform 














Fhe constructive act of Congress, now demanded, should be supplemented by 
legislation in each state — Authorize People’s Co-operative Banks under state 
law for supplying personal credit — One or more land banks under state law 
to handle mortgage banks, and a land bank for each state under the 


national banking act. 


Beware of promoters and manipulators of land credits— New state laws should 
strictly govern land mortgage credit institutions — Land banks must not be run 
for private profit, but in the interests of borrowers and investors— Definite plans 
and specific ideas whereby each state legislature may help on the good work. 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
President Orange Judd Company, Editor-in-Chief American Agriculturist 


My dear Governor and Governor- 
Elect: 


Your official attention is person- 
ally directed, with the utmost 
respect, to my “Momentous Decliar- 
ation” inclosed herewith from Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’' for November 2, 
1912, It inaugurates a  nation- 
wide campaign for a broad con- 
structive method of co-operative fi- 
nance, whereby the existing grave de- 
fects in our currency and banking 
systems may be so remedied that all 
the people in country or town may 
co-operate to provide themselves with 
adequate banking facilities all the 
time. 

Now that the political campaign 
has been disposed of, public attention 
will be centered upon feasible means 
for accomplishing at once needed re- 
forms in our entire fiscal system. This 
ig attainable FORTHWITH through 
one comprehensive act of congress es- 
tablishing an American monetary 
method, to be supplemented by ap- 
propriate acts of the respective state 
legislatures. 

Two Functions Are to Be Performed 


1. An act of congress putting into 
effect the needed reform of the cur- 
rency and national banking system. 

2. Action by the legislature of each 
state, to enable its citizens to supple- 
ment by their own activities under 
state law the improved fiscal system 
provided by congress. 

1. What Congress Should Do 

It is proposed that congress enact 
a law which shall provide efficient 
remedies for existing defects in our 
currency and national banking sys- 
tem, by means of the Myrick method. 
Such act will put American money 
and American finance into an im- 
pregnable position, going far to in- 
sure against the recurrence of panics, 
steadying the rates of interest, and 
safeguarding prosperity at home 
while insuring commercial supremacy 
abroad. It will be in the interest of 
all the people—the many, not the 
few, and will aim at equal and exact 
justice to rich and poor, big and little. 
In addition to this reform of the 
monetary system itself, the act of 
congress should provide for the fol- 
- lowing: 

(a) Amend the national banking 
act so that people’s little co-operative 
banks may be incorporated under fed- 
eral charter. Through these institu- 
tions people of the smallest means, 
who are not now in a position to ben- 
efit by existing banks, will be able to 
sO co-operate as to mobilize their re- 
sources of Cash, Credits and Co-oper- 
ation in such fashion as to meet their 
needs for personal credit. 

(b) The amended federal law may 
proyide for the incorporation under 
the national banking act of a national 
land bank for each state. It shall 
seeure an adequate land reserve in 
the form of cash deposits from the 
proposed co-operative people’s banks, 
from existing national banks, and 
from other institutions or individuals. 
Its land reserve certificates, bearing 2 
or 3% interest, may be free from all 
taxation—national, state, county or 
local—and -should even be exempt 
from inheritance taxes by nation or 
state. Such land reserve, together 
with the earnings of the national land 
Dank for each state, shall at all times 
constitute a cash reserve of not less 
than 5% of the outstanding bonds is- 
gued by said land bank, upon the se- 
curity of the mortgages it holds 


against farms or homes owned and 
occupied by their owners. 

These land bonds, earning 3 or 4% 
interest, and being free from all taxa- 
tion except inheritance taxes, should 
become one of the most popular of 
investments, and will be sold through 
any and all banks. No mortgage will 
be taken for more than 50 to 67% of 
the fair value. In order to secure 
perfect results, the method of valua- 
tion, supervision and guaranty of 
principal and interest, and also the 
active co-operation of each of the 
people’s national co-operative banks, 
will be by means that are efficient, 
and with which the American people 
are acquainted, familiar and satisfied. 


2. What Each State May Do 


(a) Codify, simplify and improve 
its land laws. Remove all taxation 
from real estate mortgages, provided 
the latter bear not to exceed the min- 
imum rate of interest. The land pays 
the taxes; in case of farm land it usu- 
ally pays more taxes than it should; 
on top of this, to also tax the mort- 
gage is an infamous form of double 
taxation which inevitably comes out 
of the borrower, at least in effect. 

(b) Authorize the 
porate little local co-operative insti- 
tutions for savings, loans, discounts, 
safety deposit, trusteeship, etc. These 
little co-operative institutions under 
state law will enable the people of 
small means to pool their interests in 
providing themselves with personal 
credit, in much the same manner that 
is suggested for co-operative banks 
under the national law. 

The best plan now in use for such 
little co-operative banks under state 
law is the credit union under the 
Massachusetts statute. One of the 
first of these to be established in the 
United States is the Myrick credit 
union, instituted upon their own in- 
itiative by the writer’s co-workers in 
our eastern establishment. Experi- 
ence has shown how the Massachu- 
setts law should be modified and im- 
proved. It is important to avoid the 
rather unfortunate name “credit 
union” or “credit society: instead, 
employ the popular and comprehen- 
sive title of ‘people's co-operative 
bank.” These little co-operatives for 
personal credit, savings, etc, may be 
readily adapted to both rural and ur- 
ban needs. 


State Laws Regarding Mortgage Banks 


(a) For furnishing long-time 
secured by mortgages upon owned 
HOMES in towns and cities, the lo- 
cal co-operative building and loan as- 
sociation is the most effective insti- 
tution ever devised. It has proved to 
be the best means whereby wage 
earners and salaried people, who are 
in receipt of regular incomes, may 
own their own homes. This type of 
institution originated with American 
working men, and has obtained the 
highest perfection in this country. 

These local co-operative societies in 
the United States now have in the ag- 
gregate over $1,000,000,000 of assets, 
have enabled almost countless thou- 
sands of families to acquire homes 
of their own, and should be instituted 
in evéry town and ward. The mis- 
called “national” building and loan 
associations are mostly things of the 
past, and should not be permitted in 
any state. Some states need to im- 
prove, simplify and codify their laws 
pertaining to co-operative building 
and loan associations. Every state 

[To Page 465.] 


loans 


people to incor- | 


You Can Get the 


heats South Bend 


~ Watch in 


The South Bend Watch is famed so 
far and wide that you can buy one 
almost anywhere—in thelargest cities, 
in the smallest towns. There are 
15,083 jewelers who sell it. And every 
jeweler is an expert watch man, so a 
South Bend gets perfect regulation to 
the buyer’s personality, to the peculi- 
arity of his movements and his daily 
occupation. 


Never Sold by Mail 


A South Bend Watch is never sold 
by mail because, then, it wouldn't get 
this regulation. But that is why the 
South Bend is so famous as a /ime- 
keeper. We choose our jewelers with 
the same care that we use in choosing 
our factory employees. You can buy 
from any one of them with perfect faith 
in both the jeweler and the watch. 


411 Inspections 


We make this watch so perfectly 
before we send it out to jewelers that 
they have a certainty on which to use 


<South Rend” 


the Smallest Town 


their skill in regulation. Each watch 
in the making is inspected 411 times. 
Each runs 700 hours in an accuracy 
test. Each keeps perfect time in a 
refrigerator and in an electric oven. 
Each is a timekeeper. All it needs to 
keep time in your pocket is the jewel- 
er’s regulation. 

What a pleasure to have a watch 
like this! 

In catching trains, keeping appoint- 
ments in town, going in from the 
fields for dinner, getting up in the 
morning, and doing countless things 
each day, a watch that tells the truth 
is a necessity. 


. Keeps Time in Ice 


Go see a South Bend jeweler. Ask 
him to show the watch that keeps 
time even when frozen solid in ice. 
Write for our free book, ‘‘How Good 
Watches Are Made.’’ 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO, 
11 Alvin St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 








Yes Sir—5 to 10 $5 bills—your saving on a genuine D on 


Spreader. 
approach a Gall 


Why pay a big price for a spreader 


can 
oway for quality? I am a manufacturer and 


can dictate my own prices. That’s how I can save ~— 


$25 to 


and give you a spreader that for 
ith Mandt’s New Gear—a Bays” 


$50 


can beat—equipped with Mandt’s New Gear—a 
masterpiece of con- 


struction 


“A Streak of Gold” 


greatest piece of litera- 
ture ever written on the value 


. Get 


ay 
of manure. Send for your copy today. It couldn't be 


vee 55 to you if you paid $10 for it. 
tt soil experts and thousands 


Plain facts 


of suc- 


cessful ~~ tte © not learn sbectutely free how you 


=> turn your manure pile into gold dolla 
Wm. 
639c1 Galloway Siatio 


Sprice—it's BREE, 
my special 1913 trae We GA an dete. it’ ‘o FREE. 
ATERLOO, IA. 





My Chatham Mill 


Grain Grader and 


free for 30 daye—no money 


Loaned 

down—freight prepaid—cash or c 
It grades, cleans and separates wheat, oa 
corn, barley, flax, clover, timothy, ete. 
cockle, wil oats, tame oate, smut, etc., 


Cleaner 
vedic. F R E E 
Wakes LOAN he 


from seed wheat; any m‘x- 


ture from flax. Sorts corn for drop plante r. Ride clover of buck- 


horn. Takes out ail dust, dirt, chaff anc 

thy. Removes foul weed seed and all 

cracked or feeble kerneis from any grain. 
r hour. Gas poweror hand power. Fasi 
ver 250,000 in use in 8. and Canada. 


A -on-time f-1A NF and | taters Cotales. 


ines, rinse come, first se’ 
to be: one of the lucky 500. 


i noxious weeds from timo- 
the Gamaged, shranken, 
Handles up to 8 bushels 
jest running mill on earth, 
Postal brings posr-penes- 
I will loan 500 
rite today if you want 


‘Ask for Booklet 39 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis 











The famous “Ball-Band” Coontail Knit Boot is KNIT 


—not felt—insuring the utmost wear and service. 


The 


patented snow excluder fits snugly over the rubber, keeps 
out a mud, dirt, grain, etc., and gives the comfort of 
warm, dry feet to men — ee in the snow. 


tt is all knit wool, a as += as it can s 
like = wash a rubber boot. 


hrink and the boot can 
Look 


for the Red Ball on 


in 45,000 stores. ha tegen usif eds dealer can't supply. 








ee 

The Niobe has a distinctive style, fit and 

beauty. It’s dressy. Because made of 
e rubber and specially reinforced at 

the heel, this rubber and its .companion 
(the Cupid), members of the “Top Notch 
Brand” are made for hard service es- 
pecially at the heel. The 


ALLS 


“Hs Caos 
The ‘ ‘Cross” on the instep, makes you 
sure of high servicein wear. They are a 
balanced rubber, not the ordinary kind. 
Get them at your dealer's. 
If he hasn't them write us his 
name and we'll send you our 
free book No.17 


BEACON FALLS 

BUBBER SHOZ 

BeaconF alls,Ct. 

New York-Bostoa 
Chi 











“ NIOBE” 











F T 4 e Direct From Factory 
Fee FT FIAL weeny the rreicut 
Let us send you a Quaker City Feed Grind- 
ing Mill at our risk. We quote lowest fac- 
tory peice saving you money, if you 
decide to keep it after 10 days’ free trial. 


Quaker City Feed Miils 


grind faster, easier and with smallest 
amonnt of power; also coarse and fine 
meal, corn and cob with 
or without husks,etc. For 
46 years the standard of high 
quality. 23 setyles—all guar- 
anteed. Send us your name for 
mo ney - saving catalogs of 
miils and farm supplies. 
The W. Straub _Comeany 
8731 8 


8 Ol Be. ‘aie 
Chieago, 1. 





SAVE 14.2 $1.00) 


Every mouthful of unground 
feed your stock eats means 
a waste of 25 to 30%. Would 
you let that amount rot in the 
field unharvested? No? 
Then GRIND IT ona 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
We also build Samson Wind 





Mills, Pump Jacks, Hand Grind- 
ing Mills for Poultry Raisers, 
Gasoline Engines, Ensilege Cut- 
ters and Brass 
STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ideal Avenue, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 








New Scientific No. 20 Mill 


Heavy stee! legs and steel 
hop; Most cot 
an strongest all 

ower mill over built. 


all other small grains to 
any desired grade, from 
y pny dee feed to meal. 


Fully Guaranteed 


Equipped with flywheel, 
cold rolled steel shaft, 
end thrust ball bearing 
and 8-inch high carbon 
Grinding plates 
Eecaert plateo far. 

nis! with each m 
Adapted for use in any locality. We stand back of 
@very claim we make for it. Write for descriptive catalog. 


THE BGAVER BROS. CO., Box 401 Springfield, Ohio 


=FREE CATALOG 


Tells how to grind twice the amount of 
cora on cobs or in shucks, shell corn, 
sheaf oats, kaffir corn, alfalfa, oats, 
rye, whe at, barley, cotton seed and 
small grains, coarse or fine. in halfthe 
time and with less power by using the 


SUPERIOR 
DUPLEX MILL 


ts double grinding rings with sa 
tooth grooves do the work the way oleae want it done. Force 





feed never chokes, Seli-sharpening, simple and built to 
last. Extra grinding rings free with mill. Complete line 
a any Ay 5 to 120 bu. an hour and operates on from 1h 
.P. For gasoline or steam engines. Fully guaran- 
re 4 Write today for free illustrated eatalognue. 
SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING & MILL CO, 
16 East Si reet Springticid, Obie 











3 aa Be the J 


at, a “Bull Dog” ten days free. If it 
grind f “other pt mer, cheaper then any Ff 
— you ev = 5 schailliaraaes it & 


§ Burr-less 
a4" Mill 
—— It Ten Days Free 
\ b or grain—w: —all 
the same to thie ait Hee 2 
light draft rollers grind 5,000 ba, 
/ before dulling. Force feed—c: an’t 
¢ 8°E: Write for details, stating 
of copgne io —] Mig. Co. 


wn Point ind. 





WE BUY OLD BAGS 
SOUND AND TORN 
We Pay tho Freight 
HOQUOIS BAG CO. 
728 Broadway, Buffalo, N. T. 
Reference Citizens Bank 








CO-OPERATIVE FARM FINANCE 


The People Are the Money Power 


They Are Now Organizing to 
Effect Patriotic Reform in Finance 


Farmers demand an American Monetary Method just to all 
interests, as well as providing farm finance—Congress i 
asked to act at once. 


VERY intelligent farmer and other student of the subject now 
E realizes that farm finance cannot be made right until the whole 
fiscal and banking system is properly reformed. That is why the 
American people are now, eager and unanimous in their demand that con- 
gress enact one comprehensive measure to remedy existing defects in our 
banking and currency system, and put the whole thing in shape to enable 
not only farmers, but all other classes of people, to co-operate to provide 
themselves with adequate banking facilities. 
This feeling is reflected in the enthusiastic response to my Momentous 
Declaration in American Agriculturist two weeks since, November 2. 


Two Things YOU May Do 


conditions render obsolete most of the 
theories of the past. Greenbackism and free silver were long 
dead as the Aldrich bill now is! New phenomena in gold are 
startling. Even more important than volume or kind of money, are the 
marvelous benefits the people can confer upon themselves through co- 
operative banking and the efficiently universal use of credit instruments, 

YOU can be the “money power!” You people can make it servant, not 
master. The MANY now can employ the modern miracles, banks and 
credits, as the few have done heretofore. 

You farmers and working people only need a chance to fully utilize the 
powers you possess of Cash, Credits and Co-operation in order to better 
Learn the facts as they now exist, then act. 


1. Realize that present new 
monetary 


since as 


your condition, 


2. For ACTION is what counts, “Fair words butter no parsnips.” 
Work tells. Your power cuts no figure unless you use it. That is why so 
many of you have asked me to lead off in organizing a campaign which will 
enable you yourselves to employ your own powers in promoting these 
reforms. 

What is best done, is done best quickly. 
and this invitation to one and all to join instantly in this great work. 


Hence the announcement 


below, 


| CO-OPERATIVE FINANCE LEAGUE | 


bring to the attention of congress the 
necessity for so reforming the whole 
American fiscal system as to remedy 
its present glaring defects, and so 
strengthen it as to enable the United 
to enjoy financial stability at 
and commercial supremacy 








1. To enable the farmers of the 
United States to organ‘ze local co- 
operative people’s banks for savings 
and loans, for personal credits and 
for their commercial purposes, in 
contradistinction to mortgage credit. 

2. To institute land banks through 
which farm mortgages may be mobil- 
ized as a basis of bond issues that 
shall embody every attribute of safety 
and attractiveness to investors. 


States 
home 
abroad. 


The Preliminary Organization 


of the Co-operative Finance League 
is now under way, as described in ap- 
plication form at the bottom of this 
column. If you are interested, copy 
or cut-out the coupon, fill it in and 
mail it to me at once. Write any 
suggestions that occur to you about 
the work or about the permanent or- 
ganization. 

Of course you understand you are 
not bound in any way as to your 
views or actions regarding any of the 


& To accomplish the foregoing— 
firstly, by securing FORTHWITH 
from CONGRESS suitable amend- 
ments to the national banking act; 
by obtaining suitable laws 
in the respective STATES. To the 
end that farmers may be _ able 
promptly to finance themselves at 
reasonable cost. 


4. Together with the above, to 


secondly, 





APPLICATION FORM 


York City, American Agriculturist, 
Finance League: 


To Herbert Myrick, New Orga- 
nizing President Co-operative 
[Cross out paragraph not used.] 


as an AFFILIATED member of the prelimi- 
“Co-operative Finance League.” I inciose $1 to 
cover my membership for one year and to include a copy of 
the slightly abridged edition in paper covers of your new book, 
“Co-operative Finance.” 

an ASSOCIATE member of the 
nee League.” I inclose 
year and to include 
Finance,” handsomely 


Please enroll me 
nary organization, 


dues 


preliminary 
$2.50 to 

a copy of 
bound in 


Please enroll me as 
organization, “Co-operative Fina 
cover my membership dues for one 
the comptete work, ‘Co-operative 
cloth and boards. 


R. F. 


State 











Myrick’s book, nie Finance,” is now in press. Deliveries are ex- 
pected early in December, before. embers’ orders will be filled in rotation, 





Ameriean Agriculturist 


details of methods to be used in ac« 
complishing the league’s purposes. 
The first and big thing is to organize 
in behalf of the four objects named. 
After that will be time enough to 
thresh out the details. 
Arrangements are being made 
whereby all the different organiza- 
tions and societies, among all the 


people, may affiliate in this work. But 
the first thing now 
vidual to take hold 


is for each indi- 
in earnest. 





Making and Saving Money 


B. AUGSBURY, ORLEANS COUNTY, N ¥ 


J. B. Fuller has sold his 
King apples for $3.25 a barrei, Snow 
for $3 and Greening for $2.75. He 
has worked up his trade during the 
past 10 years, and has found that 
where fruit is packed right the prices 
are right. He uses ribbed paper to 
protect his fruit, a sheet of colored 
advertising comes next, bearing his 
name and address. Seneath this is 
a lace cap and oiled paper. Every 
apple in his barrel, marked “Fancy,” 
is perfect as to size, color and shape. 
No blemished fruit is ever put in. His 
fruit is guaranteed perfect, and each 
year, he finds that it is in greater de- 
mand, Others have as good fruit, 
but few use as much care in packing. 
As a result of good packing he is 
selling for 75 cents more a barrel than 
his neighbors. 

Many other lessons can be learned 
on this farm. One perhaps more no- 
ticeable than any other, is the long 
period which his tools are used with- 
out repair. This drill has been used 
eight years without one cent repair, 
and it is in perfect shape. This is 
also true with many others of his 
tools. No tool is allowed to stand 
exposed to the weather, and even the 
neck yokes, wrenches and hoes are 
kept indoors. When a tool returns 
from the field, time enough is taken 
to remove the soil from the knives, 
and gear. Even the hoes are kept 
bright. By using this care, Mr Fuller 
avoids one of the most extravagant 
wastes on the ordinary farm. 

His horses are worked carefully, 
and without undue haste. His other 
animals are also handled quietly. By 
so doing, much unnecessary breakage 
is avoided. When a team trots to 
the field on a tool, 10 chances to one 
a stone will be struck and the ma- 
chine injured. 


Preparing Stover for Feed 


A, J. KAMNLER, LYCOMING COUNTY, PA 


fancy 





A great deal depends on how corn 
stover is cured in the field to get 
best use of it as a feed. I believe the 
proper way is to cut as soon as the 
corn is solid and fairly glazed, not 
letting the fodder get too ripe. Then 
set it over a corn horse. I use a 
common roofing lath about 11 feet 
long, bore a hole about 4 feet from 
the end, run a stick through this 
hole; then take a stick of lath and 
make legs and set them behind the 
hole about 4 feet. Nail them fast te 
the main lath. The one end being 
on the ground and the other on the 
legs make a firm stand. This gives 
four corners to set the fodder in, 
leaving the shock open in the center. 

After the shock is built, tie the top 
with binder twine. Then draw out 
this cross stick and pull the horse 
right out of the shock. By this 
means, the corn dries out well and 
the stover is well cured. In about 
the first week in October, tie it up in 
neat bundles and take it to the barn. 
Do not let it stand in the fields te 
bieach and waste. By using an eight- 
horse power and double cylinder cut- 
ter, cutting it about % of an inch 
long, it passes to the second cylinder 
in the same machine where it is 
shredded and crushed into a pulp. By 
these means, there is an excellent 
feed for any kind of stock. Never 
think of cutting too large a quantity 
at one time, but cut at intervals dur- 
ing the winter. I cut it and leave it 
upon the barn floor and use as needed, 





Amount of Milk to Feed Calves— 
As a general guide for the beginner, 
the following method is recommend- 
ed by Prof O. BE. Reed of the Kansas 
state agricultural college to determine 
the amount of milk to feed: For first 
106 pounds live weight, feed 10 
pounds of milk per day; second 100 
pounds, add five pounds of milk per 
day; third 100 pounds, add 2% 
pounds of milk per day. 
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An Open Letter 
[From Page 465.] 
at does not have such laws may 
ll enact the same. 
(b) But the building and loan as- 
sociation plan is not adapted to the 
means of the average farmer, whose 
income is irregular, although assured. 
To provide the FARMER with per- 
manent credit, in the form of mort- 
gage upon his real estate, a land bank 
may be authorized in each state un- 
der state law. It would operate along 
the lines similar to those of the na- 





We 


tional land bank for the respective 
States. 

(c) State law should not only reg- 
ulate iny land bank incorporated 
under = state charter, but the law 


should provide efficient safeguards for 
all forms of mortgage credit institu- 
tions. The danger is that private in- 
dividuals or corporations may manip- 
ulate for their own profit the principle 
of issuing debentures against realty 
mortgages. Some past experience in 
that line was disastrous. If it is now 
to be permitted, it should be only un- 
der the strictest legal provisions. 


What This Method Accomplishes 


By these means existing commer- 
cial banks under federal law are sup- 
plemented by little national banks 


for the masses. The national banking 
servi is completed by providing for 
land bank in each state under the 


ederal banking act. 

At the same time each state may 
provide for people’s little co-operative 
hanks. and for their affiliation with a 
tand bank incorporated under state 
law. 

In other words, it will then be pos- 
sible for national banking and for 
state banking to be carried down to 
meet the two great needs of the 
masses—people’s co-operative banks 


for PERSONAL credit, and land 
banks for REALTY credits. 

And these people's little banks, to- 
gether with the land banks, will sup- 
plement and co-operate with existing 
commercial banks, trust companies 
and savings banks, rather than un- 


duly or unwisely compete with them. 
And the people’s little banks, or land 
bank under state laws, will have their 
field of usefulness without interfering 
with the activities of similar institu- 
tions under federal law, just as ex- 
isting state banks and national banks 
now supplement each other in every 
state. 


Needed Reforms in State Banking 


Why should any state permit so- 
ealled “private” banking? Your state 
has laws to regulate all kinds of in- 
corporated banking, but in some 
States any person or concern can do 
business outside the pale of law by 
simply setting up as a “private” 
banker. No state permits a “private” 
life insurance or a “private’’ fire in- 
surance company. No more may a 
private hbanl. be permitted. 

Banking is a public utility, not a 
private snap. There should be no 
twilight zone for nefarious finance, 
whether disguised as private banking 
or under any other term. Every pri- 
vate banking concern that is doing 
egitimate business has nothing to 
lose by incorporating and being sub- 
ject to the same official supervision 
and public authority that is applied 
to regularly incorporated banks. Thé¢ 
sooner the other kind of private 
bankers are put out of business the 
better. 


a 


I Will Gladly Help 


It. will be a pleasure to supply you, 
or the appropriate committee of your 
legislature, upon request, with a ten- 
tative draft of a measure covering 
the above purposes so far as a state 
is concerned. Not that this draft will 
meet the various conditions in your 
state, but possibly it may be of serv- 
ice in focusing public attention upon 
the most important problem now be- 
fore the American people. Will you 
permit me also to present to you my 
comprehensive work, “Co-operative 
Finance,’ which will be off the press 
in a few days? It covers all these 
subjects in the light of the most re- 
cent experience at home and abroad, 
and has been prepared as a patriotic 
effort to meet the present emergency. 


Presiaent Orange Judd Company. 
Bditor-in-Chief' American Agricul- 


twurist. 


WHERE THE GOVERNORS 
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Cooperative Finance 


An American Method %: American People 











O encourage Business, Farming, Home- 
owning, Individual and Corporate Success, 
Social Justice and National Prosperity. 


How to re-form banking, improve the mechanism of exchange, 
promote co-operation, and insure against the possibility of a 
money trust, through combining American experience with 
scientific principles, by means readily adapted to customs, 
conditions and institutions throughout the United States. 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


Profusely Illustrated by Charts, Designs and Good-Humored Cartoons 











An American Method df Co-operative Finance f# 


1—Wisely Mobilize the Bases of Wealth— gold and effort, land and industries, labor and character, health 
and co-operation—as a means for credits and exchanges through a sound banking system 

2—Safely Furnish Suitable Banking Facilities —to al! the people -all the time, and ever be adequate to the 
country's needs for expansion or contraction 

3— Supply Rediscounts for commercial paper and farmers’ notes, ‘‘acceptances,’’ bills of exchange, ‘‘clearings,"’ 
collections, national reserves, credit currency in addition to government money, etc., thus remedying 
all the defects in our present banking system while making the most of its advantages 

4—Insure That All Deposits Shall Be Available when wanted, furnish giltedge investments, ‘“‘accommodate™ 
farmers, other workers and small businesses, as well as rich individuals and larger corposations 

5—Provide Land Banks to Issue Non-Taxable Bonds — secured by mortgages upon real estate—peferably 
owned farmseand homes, thus encouraging agriculture and home-owning, while enabling other banke to 
realize on such mortgages 

6— One Comprehensive Act of Congress to establish FORTHWITH this American monetary method, to be 
supplemented in due course by appropriate legislation in the respective states, in the interest of productive 
industry rather than of stock exchange gambling 

7—This Method Will Insure Stability in Finance, facilitate exchange, reduce expense, risk, and loss, be 

reasonably profitable, increasingly efficient, beneficial to all, harmful to none, promoting domestic 

industry and foreign trade—the foundation of an economic prosperity that shall foster social justice, 

and make the United States more than ever the hope of the world 


Partial Outline of Contents of Co-operative Finance 


PART ONE— FIRST PRINCIPLES PART FIVE — PEOPLE’S AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE 
Chapter I—Fivefold Reserves of the American People BANKS 
Chapter 1I1—Co-operation vs Combination Chapter XXIII—Need of Banks for the Masses 
Chapter I1I1—Money and Credits Chapter XXIV—European People’s Banks 
Chapter IV—Government and Banking Chapter XXV—Essentials in Co-operative Banking 
Chapter V—Essentials in Banking Reform Chapter XXVI—Plan for National Co-operative Banks 
PART TWO — FUNCTIONS OF BANKING PART SIX—AN AMERICAN LAND MORTGAGE 
Chapter VI—Exchange and Banking a> BANKING SYSTEM 
Chapter VII—How a Bank is Conducted Chapter XX VII1—Elements of Land Banking 
Chapter VIII—Book Credits vs Credit Currency Chapter XX VIII—Co-operation in Acquiring Homes 
Chapter UlX—Defects in American Banking Chapter XXIX—European Mortgage- Finance 
Chapter X—On the Use of Acceptances fanoeer RS Sat “ene a =! 
Shapter XXI—How the Lan an perates 
PART THREE— BANKING FEDERATION » Chapter XXXI1l—Benefits to Investors and Others 
Chapter X1I—Co-operative Organization for BankingFederat'n 
Chapter XlII—Merits of Federation PART SEVEN— ADDENDA AND REFERENCES 
Chapter XIII—Important Considerations Several chapters of notes, statistics, tables, charts in color afford 
Chapter XIV—Financing Our Foreign Trade . an additional my of Gata on aay cn. . ade 
he introductory chart in color shows the relation to each other 
PART FOUR— HOW TO EFFECT REFORM “of the various influences at work upon prices, credits, do 
Chapter XV—What Each National Bank Does mestic and foreign trade in their relation to agriculture 
Chapter XVI—What the Clearing House Does productive industry and commerce. 


Chapter XVIiIl—What the Zone League Does 

Chapter XVII]—What the American Reserve Union Does 
Chapter XI1X—What the Government Does 

Chapter XX—New Phenomena in Gold 

Chapter XXI—America’s Triple Reserves of Gold 
Chapter XXII—Postal Banking, Remittances, Collections. 


A MARVELOUS REVELATION 


of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, new condi- 
tions, new prospects, that are pregnant with enormous possi- 
bilities to America in general and to agriculture in particular 

Every citizen will find this book of the richest interest, written in a style that 
is pleasing, graphic, clear. 

The only book in existence that covers the whole subject bronght down to 
date. Everyone interested in bettering his condition, or imbued with patriotic 
instincts in behalf of the country, should possess this book. To farmers, business 
men, bankers and it is indisp ble. 

By the information set out in Co-operative Finance, it will be possible for 
farmers and the public to obtain from Congress FORTHWITH a comprehensive 
enactment that shall assure a thoroughly perfected and characteristically American 
monetary method. 


The Book 1° style, appearance and dignity of this 


great work are worthy of its subject. Print- 
Itself ed on fine quality of soft-finish book paper, 7 x 10 
==muuumems inches, the standard magazine size. Large, clear 
type, freely paragraphed, ample margins, make the page attractive 
to the eye and pleasing to the mind. Nearly 400 of these 
generous pages. [Illustrations the most numerous, original, 
interesting, humorous and scientific ever embodied in a great 
economic work. The charts in color supplement the text so 
fully as to make clear to even the casual reader the amazing 
facts about the new conditions that now prevail. The statistics 
are brought down to October, 1912 ; 

Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, price $2.50, net. Put the Man Above the Dollar 

Paper covered edition, somewhat abridged, $1, net. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., Sole Publishers, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


Books will be ready December 1 or earlier Orders filled in rotation 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


CHESTER 








tion. 


and wadding. 


























expansion, 




















Smokeless Shotshells. 
“Teader’’ and “Repeater’’ 


Get good standard loads when 
you buy shotshells. Such well- 
known and tried shells as 
** Leader” and “Repeater” will 
always give you good satisfac- 
They are properly con- 
structed and loaded with all 
standard brands of powder, shot 


,dorsed by sportsmen for years. 
The corrugation is a good feat- 
wre not found on other shells, 
as it is patented. 
See that a Red W 
is on every box you buy. 


Send postal for illustrated catalog 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO,, 
New Haven, Conn, 


Used and en- 


It allows for 























VIRGINIA APPLES 


are making comfortable 


fortunes for the growers. 


You can own a ten-acre orchard near Waynesboro, 


the heart of the apple section. 


The land costs you 


only $500, and you have 5 years in which to pay it. 


No taxes, no interest. 


Guaranteed title. 


Write today for illustrated booklet, free. 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY APPLE LANDS COMPANY 


Waynesboro, Va. 











money makers. 


the long run. 


Like profits in any other business de- 
pend greatly on labor-saving and 
time-saving devices. 
They cost less to op- 
perate and give you better results in 


From Factory To You 


Here are some 





Caldron kettle cooker (cat- 
shows six other sizes) 
cludes one-piece ke ttle, 
in steel jacket. Gook 8 
fattens bogs—all stock 


Price, freight | make 





Por hauling rocks or imple- 
ments from the field; made of 
No. 1 pig iron, and easily com- 
pleted with your own lumber 

bolts. Price of Stone Boat 
only nee 








Any one of these Everia 
four durable, efli- 
cient utens 
you money— 
we ship any of them 
at prices shown 

freight paid, to Ohio or 
Mississippi River. 
(Freight equalized beyond.) 

CLUB OFFER 
All four to one 1.50 


(neighbors can 
join together) 


Sold on a guarantee 
satisfaction or money back. Send your order quick 
or write for our catalog. 


HEESEN BROS. & CO., Box 106 Tecumseh, Mich. 


$21.5 


sting cast Iron tank heat- 
2—sinks itself in the water— 
with removable 
an; burns any 


er No 
stationary pipe, 
firepot_and ash 
fuel, Price, fr 
paid.... ee 


ils will 


Sanitary Cast nm Hog Trough 
—No Boame—No 8 Jhance for Feed 
to be absorbed and spoiled. Cast 
in one piece—smooth, substantial 
—will last a lifetime. Three sizes; 
medium size shown, 4 feet long. 
weighs 6 

freight pai 





Don’t put this off—do it today. 











Every Time You See a ) Rooster 
Think ot 


ND 95x 
{ROUGH 

H SCREEN | 
{ROUGH 
SH SCREEN 


THIS AD WILL NOT SELL A POUND OF | 


GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 


But if you are seeking a method by which to in- 
crease the yields of your crops and maintain the 
fertility of your soil, it should bring us your 
name, and give us the opportunity to prove that 
your land needs more phosphorus, and that you 
should buy this element in the form of Ground 
P!osphate Kock. Write us. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Dept. Columbia, Tenn. 


BEST BY TEST —96 YEARS 
Plant Your Acre 


OAR ES write for Our Free Book 


Fullins REL for planting and caring for trees 
and shrubs—the boiled-down experience of four 
generations of orchard and nursery men, To 
plant an orchard is the duty of every man. 
Department, in charge 
Special Service Prattment.in charge 
help you start your posed | right; suggest best 
varieties for your locality; advise as to pruning, 
spraying, cultivating, etc. This service is free. 
STARK BROS. Nurseries & Orchards Co, 
LOUISIANA, MO. Established 1816 


NEW IDEA 


IN TREE SELLING 


Exclusive bossiteey commissions on mail orders 
from your field. New and or rs working plans; 
cash weekly, expense stock, attractive prices. 
Your opportunity for permanent and profitable 
business. Write today for your territory. Outfit free 
Mi i Nursery Co., Louisiana, Mo 








Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Pg hundred and fifty-seven illustrations, 

A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc, for the construction of 
barus and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corn 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. ‘There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors ard 
fastenings. igen poultry houses, ma- 
nure sheds, Eras. root , pits, etc. 235 
pages. 5x7 “iaelte eebedddecccccee $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York. 








. Blume 
Rush Hil, Mo., says 
he made #15 in oneday with 
an ALLIGATOR. This press has 
largest feed hole, more effective draft, 
rubs off green bark less than tke Per 
petual, makes smooth, compact bales. 
Guarantced to do elithe catalog claims or no sale, 
Write for free catalog and read 4 Senton 16 days? 
——- sense way of bay press- ee - y FRE 


"§. A. SPE ENCER J 
1237 William Paws P a 
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American Agriculturist 


A RECORD-BREAKING CORN CROP 


Yield Per Acre Largest Ever Known—Crop in Surplus States Es- 
pecially Heavy—Frost Damage Less Than Expected According 
to American Agriculturist Correspondents—By B. W. Snow 


Returns from our correspondents 
under date of November 1, made after 
suflicient progress had been had in 
corn husking to give a reasonably 
accurate basis for estimate of yield 
per acre, show that corn, like all other 
grain crops this year, is turning out 
very much better than was expected 
during the growing season. The 
figures of conditional average as re- 
turned on October 1, were taken as 
indicating a yield of approximately 
28 bushels, but the actual returns of 
yield now made show an average for 
the whole country of 30 _ bushels, 
This increase of two bushels to the 
acre above the expectation is in line 
with what has occurred in the case of 
every grain crop, and of practically 
every farm crop this year. It is a 
further evidence of the marvelously 
favorable character of the crop year. 

Killing frosts were experienced at 
the end of September, with more or 
less severity in practically all sections 
of the corn belt except the extreme 
and at a time it was feared 
that on account of the lateness of 
the crop a large amount of injury 
would develop when husking should 
” reached. It now appears that the 
favorable weather during September 
hastened maturity much more rapid- 
ly than had been expected, and that 
the crop was far more nearly com- 
pleted in its growth than seemed ap- 
parent to the casual who 
noted the green condition of blade 
and stalk, There is, however, a much 
larger percentage of light and chaffy 
corn than usual, and in some dis- 
tricts there is a considerable amount 
of soft corn that will not well, 
but making full allowance for all 
of this it is evident that the total 
production of sound, merchantable 
is far larger this year than was 
before 

ast spring 
estimated the 
530,000 acres, an 
preceding year of 
2,000,000 acres, this increase being the 
result of a large amount “<a winter- 
killing suffered + the wheat crop east 
of the Missouri river. The United 
States department of agriculture has 
estimated the acreage this year at 
108,110,000 acres, a much larger in- 
crease than was returned by our own 
correspondents. After carefully go- 
ing over the data available relative to 
acreage increase, I am not inclined to 
change my original estimate, as I 
believe the department has fallen 
into the same error which has marked 
its acreage estimates during the past 
10 years—an error, py the way, which 
necessitated a reduction of 10,000,000 
acres in a single year to adjust the 
government figures to the returns of 
the census. 

The following statement shows the 
acreage, yield and production of corn 
by states 

Acreage and 
Acres Peracre 
529,000 33 
1,414,000 q 
7,576,000 
2,499,000 
3,287,000 
705,000 
3,518,000 
4,002,000 
Mich 1,651,000 
Ind 4,931,000 
Tll 10,322,000 
Wis 1,627,000 
Minn 2,259,000 
Ia 10,112,000 
Mo 7,596,000 3 
Kan § 8,000 Fs 20 
Neb 7,696,000 
N D 351,000 22'000 
S$ D 2,579,000 32 82" 8'000 
Cal 49.000 36 1, 764,000 
Ore 20,000 } 680,000 
Wash 32,000 3 1,024,000 
Okla 5,375,000 2 107,500,000 
Mont 20,000 28 560,000 
Other 20 A447, 000 408,940,000 


observer 


keep 


corn 


known. 

American 
total cern 
increase 
slightl ly 


ever 
Agriculturist 
area at 106,- 
ever the 
less than 


Production 
Bushels 
17,457,000 


55,146,000 
166,672,000 
44,982,000 
88,749,000 
19,035,000 
109,058,000 
164,082,000 
57,78! 5, 000 


36 
465,1 52, "000 
250,668,000 
50,000 
215 , 488, 000 


“106, 8 335 5, 000 3 3,206,096,000 
105,465,000 2,657,718,000 
104,927,000 2,923,6 ry 000 

50,000 ‘ 5,000 

87,000 3 

561,000 
95 5. 372, 000 ol, 2,9 
94,124,000 28.7 2.703, 384, 000 

Corn Crop 3207 Millions 
On the basis of our estimated acre- 

age, the percentage returned indi- 

cates a total corn crop in 1912 of 

3 .206,096,000 bushels. This is the 

large st crop ever grown, and has 

only been approached in 1910, when 
our estimate was 2923 millions, and in 

1906, when estimated at 2062 millions. 

The rate of yield per acre has. been 

equaled but once in the history of 

American agriculture, :in 1906, when 

it was reported at ‘81.1 ‘bushels. 

The commercial supply of corn 
practically comes from seven states 


Total 
i9il 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 


in the central valleys. The balance 
of the country either barely produces 
enough for its own use or is de- 
pendent for its supply upon these 
surplus states. On this account the 
distribution of the crop in these 
states is always a matter of the ut- 
most importance. This year the crop 
is particularly heavy in the sates 
from Ohio to Nebraska inclusive, 
while Iowa not only grows the larg- 
est crop ever produced in any state, 
but shows a yield per acre above 
anything ever reported for that great 
state. 

The following statement shows the 
crop in the surplus states for each 
of the last three years: 

Surplus States, Crop of 

{Round thousands 
1912 

Ohio 164,082 
Ind 197.2 
Ill 392,236 
Iowa 
Mo 
Kan 
Neb 


Corn 


465,152 
250,668 
205,950 
215,488 

Total 1,890,816 } 

The supply of corn available for all 
domestic and export purposes, of 
course, consists of the crop each year 
plus the stocks of old corn which are 
carried over into new crop year. The 
supply of corn on the farm from the 
old crop this year is smaller than 
has been reported, and is estimated 
at only 70,000,000 bushels. On this 
basis the total supply available for 
distribution during the year and for 
farm reserves next November is 3,276,- 
000,000, a figure which is more than 
240,000,000 bushels in excess of the 
largest supply that has ever before 
been available for distribution during 
a single year. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated corn supply available for 
the last three years: 

Corn Supply, Nov 1, for Three 
{In round millions.| 


Years 


: 110 

This table is important because it 
furnishes the means of determining 
what is the normal annual consump- 
tion of corn in this country. This 
consumption, of course, depends 
primarily upon the crop, and it is 
larger or smalier in accordance with 
the course of prices, which in turn 
are determined by the volume of pro- 
duction. It may be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the requirements for con- 
sumption are more uniform than the 
production, so that there is a mate- 
rial fluctuation in the volume of the 
carry-over stocks each year. 

The amount of corn which has en- 
tered into distributive channels dur- 
ing the 12 months ending November 
1, 1912, is approximately 2,708 000,- 
000 bushels, while the amount which 
entered into similar channels during 
the preceding year ending November 
1, 1911, was  2,913,000,000 bushels. 
These two figures fairly represent 
extremes because the 1911 crop 
was one of very small proportions, 
while the 1910 crop was, until this 
year, one of the largest ever grown. 
If then it be assumed that in 
of abundance, such as w as 
consumption of less than 
000 bushels was affected, 
lows that we have this year 
which will take care of a consump- 
tion as large as that and leave a 
carry-over stock more than double the 
amount ever carried over. 

Fortunately our great crop’ of corn 
this year is co-incident with a marked 
shortage of feeding grains and feed 
stuffs in Europe, and while our ex- 
port trade in corn has never been a 
very important factor in price making, 
yet there have been years when the 
export demand absorbed more that 
200,000 000 bushels of corn. In re- 
cent years this outlet for our sur- 
plus has taken a very much smaller 
amount, but with a shortage abroad 
the export demand is likely to fur- 
nish a safety valve which will pre- 
vent a too low range of values. 


3. 000,000, - 
the n it fol- 
a supply 





Simplicity in Gas Engine—I 
guided in the selection of my gas en- 
gine by its simplicity of construction. 
It is a 45-horse power engine, and 
costs about 50 cents per acre to ru 
it for plowing. I pay $4 per day for 
an engineer and $2.50 for two labor- 
ers. I use gasoline for fuel, althoug 
it is so constructed that petroleum 
could be used. I use my engine 
principally for plowing and threshing. 
So far I have had very little trouble, 
if any, with the exception of some 
Wificulty in starting. This is due to 
the cold weather and is only notice- 
able in extrefmely severe weather. 
During winter I keep the engine in 
a warm, dry barn.—[J. W. Brown. 
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FARM—MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME 


‘* Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man”’ 


Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office. 


Washington 


Established 1842 
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Domestic and Export Market Orchard 


Trees Bear Annual Crops---Clean Cultivation and Cowpeas Relied Upon---Open Heads Improve Fruit--Thorough 
Spraying Saves Crop---Careful Grading and Packing Insure Stability of Product---Best Boxes and Barrels 
Aid Sales---Choice Varieties Most Popular--By James Craig of Augusta County, Virginia. ' 


HE trees in my orchards vary from 
seven to 25 years of age. About 
1200 of the oldest ones were planted 
by a previous owner and purchased 


by me when about five years old. The bal- 
ance I have planted at various times. The 
present area consists of about 93 acres. For 


several years the old trees have yielded on 
an average about six barrels a tree annually. 
My young trees have ranged from one bushel 
to as many as five barrels to the tree. For 
several years I have enjoyed consecutive 
crops. never having failed to get a full set 
of buds. Two years ago the crop was saved 
by smudging, in spite of quite a severe freeze. 
So far as I know, I was the first to try this 
smudging in the east. The method has proved 
a perfect success. 


From early spring until July 1 to 15 the 
orchards are given: clean cultivation, then 
cowpeas are sown among the young trees. 


The older are cultivated throughout the sea- 
son. Only a limited quantity of fertilizer, 
particularly phosphoric acid in the form of 


would reach it in this 
after the period has passed. At 
the time of spraying for codling 
use the mixture 1] to 40, with one pound ot 
dry lead added to kill insects. 
This method has proved very effective. It is 
much easier to get the mixture from the dry 
lead than from the paste, besides securing 
more uniform quality. 

About 15 days after this first spraying for 
codling moth a second spray of the same mix- 
ture is given, a third follows between July 
1 and 10, a fourth about August 20. This 
fourth spraying is made with bordeaux, not 
lime-sulphur. The bordeaux is made from 
three pounds of bluestone, four of lime and 
50 of water. The Jast spray is found very 
effective in warding off such troubles as bit- 
ter rot and brown rot. My experience has 
shown that apples finished under the bor- 
deaux keep much better than those finished 
under the lime-sulphur sprays. 

Grading is very carefully done, both as to 
size and quality. Our fanciest grade is from 


there be any scale we 
way, bud 


moth, we 


arsenate of 


take 
must be 


23, inches up We nothing smaller 
this perfectly free 
from all blemishes to pack at all. The fanciest 
varieties, Winesap, Lowry, Stayman 
Winesap, Albemarle Pippin and Rome Beauty 
are boxed. Formerly we used the California 
box, but this season intend to use the Oregon 
box. All specimens sold in boxes are wrapped, 
the box lined with nice lining paper and noth- 
ing but the choicest white wood box employed. 
These made according to the very 
western models. Our box pack is rec- 
ognized as equal in uniformity of grade pack- 
ages to that of our western competitors. Most 
of our fruit is sold through our own towns 
from cold storage in Richmond, Cincinnati, 
New York and other points. Some seasons 
we ship a considerable quantity for early 
export markets, depending upon the demand. 

Of course, the selling price is governed by 
market conditions, but we usually have real- 
ized a considerable premium over the ordi- 


than and 
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such as 


boxes are 
latest 





acid phosphate or 
Thomas slag, is used. 
The soil does not re- 
quire any other fer- 
tilizer. Pruning is 
very thoroughly done. 
In this work the aim 
is to leave open heads 
as much as possible 
and yet not fo to ex- 
tremes. Plenty of air 
and sunlight are 
necessary without ad- 
mitting too much of 
the hot sunshine. The § 
aim is to grow fruit f 
spurs from the main 

trunk upon old limbs 
down to the ciotches. 
In this way a large 
setting of fruit is se- 
cured through the 
centers of the trees. 
In the younger trees 
the best form of 
training and pruning 
has been adopted, and 
the aim will be to 
keep low heads 
pruned, so as to get 


the benefit of both 
sun and air. Thin- 
ning is -very thor- 


oughly done, so that 
no two apples are left 
touching each other. 

In the spring, while 
the trees are still dor- 
mant, we use lime- 
sulphur, 8-50, and at 
budding time spray 
again with the same 
mixture 1% to 50. 
The purpose of these 
sprayings is to keep 
down scab and other 
fungous troubles. We 
have no San Jose 
scale. The winter 





nary market. Last year some of our box 
pack sold as high as $5. The lowest of all 
brought $1.50 a box. 


York, Ben Davis arm 


other varieties of 
their character we 
pack exclusively in 
barrels. We use 
nothing but the 
nicest white wood 


barrels, with the very 
best hoops and head- 
ings we can find. 
These are lined with 
paper and corrugated 
heads, paper caps and 
handsome litho- 
graphs. On the tail 
of the barrels excel- 
sior cushions are 
placed. 

In packing barrels 
the apples are put in 
in small quantities 
from an apron on the 
packing table. They 
are never allowed to 
drop. The apron is 
lowered with the ap- 
ples in it, then the 
barrels are thorough- 
ly shaken to make the 
fruit tight. The fruit 
is also given suiflicient 
bulge above the bar- 


rel to pack down 
when the header is 
applied. Noapples 


with any blemish are 
allowed to go in bar- 
rels. Blemished fruit 
is thrown in the cull 
pile and made into 
cider at our own cider 
plant. In 1910 our 
crop Was approxi- 
mately $35,000. The 
1911 crop did not 
reach quite such high 
figures as in some 
former years, because 





spray is used for fun- 
gus only, but should 











the selling price was 
[To Page 469.} 
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NEW YORK MILK MATTERS 


Dairymen Not Making Money——-Themselves 
Partly to Blame—Bad and Good Methods 
OQutlined—Rebellion Against Borden Prices 
Leads to Co-operation—Editorial Corre- 

spondence 


On a recent trip in one of the dairy sections 
of New York state—Chenango, Otsego and 
Delaware counties—I did not discover one 
farmer who had purchased an automobile 
from the profits of his milk business. There 
are instances of men who own autos, but they 
got the money from some _ other source. 
Another thing that struck me is the fact that 
the proportion of prosperous looking farms to 
unthrifty ones is less than in any other part 
of the state that I have visited. This remark 
is still more applicable to the buildings, 
which, with the occasional exception of the 
barns, appear decidedly the worse for wear. 
The farmers themselves usually seem to fit 
this unattractive picture; they don’t look as 
if they had been cradled in the lap of luxury, 
or are now rolling in wealth. To be sure, 
there are exceptions, but this is the general 
impression made upon me during my several 
days’ trip. 

From numerous chats with dairymen, suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful, it is evident that 
no one cause is responsible for this condition 
of affairs. Everyone will assert that the 
cost of production is too high and the prices 
received for milk too low to leave a margin 
Yet here and there is a man who 
Why do not 
Nobody 


of profit. 
is making at least some money. 
the others adopt his methods? 
knows. 

If a farmer is determined to be a dairyman 
he may as well face his difficulties and over- 
come them. One of the conspicuous stum- 
bling blocks that the majority of dairymen 
apparently like to fall over is the inferior 
cow, the cow about which it has been written, 

“Her feed, no matter what amount, 
She’d quick dispose of it, 

And slowly yield a pint of milk— 
Whenever she saw fit.” 

Dairymen seemingly keep such animals so 
as to convert the largest possible quantity 
of food into the largest possible quantity 
of manure with the smallest possible by-prod- 
uct of milk. Animals of this kind are con- 
spicuous features of the landscape almost 
everywhere one looks. Just why they should 
be retained when every one of them eats more 
than she returns in milk and manure calcu- 
lated together is more than I can see. They 
not only eat more than they are worth, but 
prevent really paying cows from utilizing that 
feed to better advantage. Besides all that, 
they demand just as much care as better 
animals do. 

In a recent bulletin of the Illinois station, 
Prof W. J. Fraser contends that cows which 
yield less than 4000 pounds of milk annually 
are unprofitable, even when all items—value 
of cow, calf, milk, butter fat and manure— 
are considered, and that a cow that yields 
5000 pounds pays only $10 a year. Up to 9000 
pounds he computes the increased return at 
#10 for each increase of 1000 nounds. There- 
fore, if his figures are correct, a dozen 8000- 
pound cows would make as much money as 
48 cows that yield only 5000 pounds each. 
Yet most of the cows I saw on my trip didn’t 
impress me as capable of yielding even this 
annual return. 

Another thing that struck me as strongly 
influential in reducing profits is the practice 
of turning cattle out to pasture in the spring, 
then not supplying sufficient food to keep up 
the milk flow during dry weather, and yet 
expecting the animals to take a fresh hold 
in the fall and increase their yield. Surely, 
these men, many of whom have known cattle 
all their lives, know that when a cow once 
shortens her yield she never increases it until 
she comes fresh again. Why, then, buck 
against this law, if such it may be called? 
Surely, the success of neighbors who keep 
up the milk flow by keeping up the feed 
should prove an inspiration and an example 
worth copying. But they don’t seem to. 

One of these men does not employ pasture 
at»-all. --He-.relies. upon. silage.as his .main 
feed the year around. His milch cattle get 





it morning and night, with alfalfa and other 
hay at noon. In addition he feeds a little 
ground oats, hominy ‘ran and oil meal—all 
concentrated feeds, notice! When the cows 
begin to go dry, he increases this grain ration, 
so as to have the animals themselves and 
their coming calves also in the best possible 
condition. For a week or so prior to calving 
and for six to eight weeks after, each dam 
gets mangels or some other succulent slightly 
laxative feed. In this way he keeps his cows 
always in prime milking condition. As he 
has found the plan particularly successful it 
should be worth while for his neighbors to 
adopt it; but they don’t! 

Unlike the majority of dairymen this man 
raises his own cows, as he feels more 
tain that a heifer of his own growing will 
yield more milk than any heifer he is likely 
to be able to pick up at a cow sale. To be 
sure, he keeps a pure-bred bull of a dairy 
breed. The majority of dairymen are con- 
tent to buy “any old cow” at any old price 
and only too often they get “soaked,” both as 
to price and to age. 

Just why dairymen should so often side 
with middlemen is hard to understand. Here 
is a case in point: The middlemen have held 
out the inducement of advanced winter prices 
for milk. They have also stated that the 
milk flow will increase in the spring when 
the cows are turned out to pasture. Many 
dairymen have believed these statements. At 
any rate, considerable numbers of cows have 
freshened during the past two months as a 
result. How will this sort of thing work 
out? The probability is that the winter milk 
market is likely to be oversupplied. This 
will mean a reduction in price and consign- 
ment loss, partly because of the price itself 
and partly because of the extra cost of pro- 
duction during the winter months And as 
to the spring freshening, well, the cow that 
had her calf in the fall and yielded milk all 
winter won’t freshen quite so soon—not in 
six or eight months! Here is another way 
farmers work against their own best interests. 

In spite of the efforts of middlemen to 
induce farmers to have cows freshen during 
September and October, the flow of milk has 
not been up to the yield of last autumn. In 
proof of this many of the small butter and 
cheese factories closed prior to, instead of 
after November 1 this year, because they could 
not get sufficient milk to pay for operating. 
On the other hand, some such factories favor- 
ably located have continued longer, or are 
even yet operating, since the milk that would 
otherwise go to the Bordens is now diverted 
to them, because the Borden price schedule 
is even more unsatisfactory than usual. 

One serious effect that these prices have 
had is that producers have seen no hope of 
profits, and in order to prevent actual losses 
have killed their animals or sold them to the 
butchers. If the animals so slaughtered were 
the inferior ones, this reduction of the cow 
census may be a blessing in disguise, but as 
the dairymen are only too often ignorant of 
which cows are their profitable and which 
their unprofitable ones, it is more than likely 
that the decision to kill has not been judi- 
ciously applied. 

In some sections, notably in Delaware 
county, dairymen have refused to sign the 
Borden contracts. Many of them are making 
butter at- home, or have diverted their milk 
into other channels. At and near Walton they 
bave been so stirred up that a co-operative 
creamery has been promulgated and will soon 
be in operation. It is greatly to be hoped 
that this factory will be as successful as some 
others in the county and not repeat the his- 
tory of its predecessor in the same town; 
namely, be sold after a middleman’s success- 
ful fight against it. If it is successful, and if 
other co-operative creameries are founded and 
successfully operated, the farmers of the milk 
counties should soon have the middlemen at 
their feet, strange as this may sound. But 
even so, they cannot expect to make maxi- 
mum profits unless they will establish meth- 
ods of growing, feeding and otherwise han- 
dling their end of the business ‘n much more 
economical and common sense ways than a 
very considerable number of them still per- 
sist) in doing. 


cer- 


COLOR IN STOCK COUNTS 


P. D. NEISTER, MINNEHAHA COUNTY, S D 

The most economical method of growing 
calves depends largely upon conditions on 
individual farms. Where the farmer’s own 
family assists, I believe it is more economical 
to grow calves by hand. But if hired help 
takes care of the calves, then I advise letting 
them run with the dams. 

My standard in selecting breeding and feed- 
ing cattle is good size and color, smooth, and 
of a low-down, thick, beefy type. Color counts 
a great deal in the marketing of cattle. That 
is, not any particular color, but the amount 
of good blood in an animal shows in the coat 
it wears. The more good blood your cattle 
have the more money they will bring pro 
viding you use good judgment in buying anc 
feeding. 

I grow the calves on my own farm by hand. 
and they never appear to know when they 
are weaned. I get them to eating grain as 
soon as possible, and increase the amount 
gradually, and at the same time decrease 
the milk feed. In this way they scarcely 
notice when the milk supply is entirely 
cut off. 


OATS NOT FATTENING FEED 

Experiment has shown that oats are not a 
satisfactory feed for fattening hogs. The 
digestive tract of the hog is limited in capac- 
ity. In order that the proper amount of feed 
be taken it is necessary that the ration be in 
a very coneentrated form. It is true that 
the kernel of the oats grain furnishes valu- 
able food, yet the coarse hull adds so much 
bulk to the ration that the hog cannot con- 
sume enough food to make satisfactory gains. 

A pound of oats is not rearly as good for 
fattening hogs as a pound of corn. In fact, 
oats at 30 cents a bushel cost more in the 
long run than corn at 50 cents a bushel. But 
oats as a feed for breeding or growing hogs 
is much better than for fattening hogs. While 
the pig is growing, too heavy feeding of a 
concentrated ration often causes it to become 
too fat, and the proper size is not reached. 
A small amount of bulk in the feed induces 
greater growth and activity in the pig, which 
necessarily results in a larger animal when 
fattened. 

Whole oats scattered on the ground in a 
dry place makes an excellent feed for brood 
scws. Ground or crushed oats in slop is 
good for growing pigs or brood: sows, but 
oats as a fattening feed is very unprofitable. 


BENEFITS OF CROP ROTATION 


Crop rotation maintains the productivity 
of the land, prevents accumulation of poison- 
ous substances in the soil, reduces insect pests 
and fungous diseases, and helps to control 
weeds. These are some of the reasons given 
by E. J. Delwiche of the university of Wiscon- 
sin in a discussion advocating systematic crop 
rotation. 

It is wise to feed back as many crops as 
possible, thereby increasing the vegetable 
matter in the soil. A number of various rota- 
tions are outlined by Prof Delwiche, with sug- 
gestions for adapting crops to appropriate 
soils. Clover seed is profitable on red clay 
soils, particularly where sheep are kept to 
eat the straw. Potatoes are advised for sandy 
loam in northern Wisconsin and should follow 
a legume in a three-year rotation. When pos- 
sible, uniformity in size and shape of fields 
is an aid in management of a rotation. Grub- 
worms and other pests give less trouble in 
the home garden if it is rotated with soiling 
crops. 


Discoverers Wanted—There’s a good busi- 
ness opening for every man, woman and child 
who will strive to discover that honesty is 
the best policy. The fame will be worth all 
it costs, even if no one knows it but the 
discoverer. 


In Dry Land Agriculture the tiliage ust 


conserve the water and hold it until «eded 
by che growing crop. If this is not done 
necessary moisture is almost sure’ to ‘be 


absent and crop returns are uot cossible. 
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HOME-GROWN BALANCED RATIONS 
Cc. F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 
Each year we become more fully convinced, 
not only of the but of the necessity 
of the balanced ration. We are also learn- 
ng with more exactness the elemental rela- 
tion of the different plant organisms, and 
their various abilities to nourish the animal 
and supply the extra components for milk 
and butter fat production, or else to. prepare 
market. 
clover tended 
sown, and both land 
have the bad effects. The 
alone do not furnish a perfect food, 
they do not give fertilizer to the 
Although clover does not make a per- 
heavy a rental to 
restoring nitrogen 
feed value it is 
into higher than and 
who have not raising so much 
seeing their mistake and trying 
few have tried alfalfa and 


value, 


the animal for 

The high price of 
to decrease the quantity 
shown 


seed has 





cattle 


rasses 





back 





soil 
manent crop, it 
the land it 


that aside 


pays so 
occupies by 
great 
favor 


from its 
oming ever, 
farmers been 
of late are 


to make good A 


are pleased with it, while many more are 
intending to start a growth of it next year. 
One man got a field of alfalfa started, but 
not knowing much about its habits plowed 
it up, because it did not make a closely- 
matted stand the first year. He learned his 
error, but is not discouraged and said that 


he should try again and let it grow next time. 


The silo has solved a great problem by 
furnishing green food for winter, but, so 
long as only corn was used, silage was far 


oo incomplete a ration, even when alternated 
with hay Grains which supply the lack kept 
going higher and higher and were sometimes 


hardly obtainable at any price Native 
resources were next considered; something 


which could be grown in the same field with 


the corn, that would balance the _ practically 
non-nitrogenous corn, and which would not 
so greatly deplete the soil. Some of our 


Otsego farmers are doing this satisfactorily 
by drilling soy or velvet beans with their 
orn and cutting together with the harvester. 
Others have tried adding sunflowers, because 
rich in oil, and more intend trying 
them next year. 


these are 


The pumpkin is not so conspicuous in corn 
fields as formerly. Its wandering, meddle- 
some habits are annoying, and it does not 


give so much feed as turnips, which are used 
to good advantage. 


An extra silo to supplement failing pas- 
tures late in the season is considered desir- 
able. Others cut corn fodder from day to 


day, while millet or late oats are grown by 
many for this purpose, and an occasional one 
green buckwheat. The last increases 
the flow of milk, but does not produce rich 
milk. One Otsego county farmer claims that 


uses 


the best fodder he had ever used for fall feed- 
ing 


is oats and Canada field peas sown 


together, but the oats must not be put in 
till the peas have been in the ground about 
10 days. The oats and peas form more nearly 
a balanced ration thar *‘us of the other above 
mentioned feeds alone. Our own farms offer 
great possibilities for self-provision if only 
sufficient time and labor can be placed at the 
farmers’ disposal. 





OLD FIELD RESPONDS 


BERNARD BELDING, CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y 

Old fields can be restored to productive 
power. A farm of 50 acres that had 
rented for years was practically worn 
It was so poor that nobody cared to farm it. 
Three vears ago I decided to see what I could 
do with farm. A large straw pile on it 
was torn down and spread. I! 
under and applied two lime to the 
acre, as the soil was acid. I then harrowed 
it five times. I mixed a fertilizer containing 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda, 600 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 400 pounds of muriate of 
potash. This was scattered over the land at 
the rate of 250 pounds to the acre. 
to oats three bushels to the acre. Ten quarts 
of clover and six quarts of timothy seed were 
seeded after the oats. 

I harvested 30 bushels of oats to the acre 
and had a fair stand of grass. The next year 
I cut l'» tons of nice hay to the acre. This 
spring I gave this field a good coating of barn- 
yard manure and plowed it under I then 
disked and harrowed it thoroughly. I used a 
fertilizer containing 800 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 400 pounds of muriate of potash, 
using 250 pounds of this to the acre. This fall 


been 


out. 


this 
plowed this 


tons of 


} seede d 


I harvested a corn crop that averaged 50 
busbels. It was the best crop raised in the 
neighborhood. My success in bringing up 


this old farm has been due to thorough till- 
age, liming, clover, and getting humus into 
the soil. The story can be repeated in any 
part of the country if similarly carried out. 

Alfalfa in Milk Production—An Illinois 
experiment station test showed that with an 
acre yield of. four tons of alfalfa hay and 
1144 tons of timothy, the timothy worth $10 
per ton, an acre of alfalfa was worth 468.44 
more than an acre of timothy in milk pro- 
duction, under the conditions of the experi- 
ment, and with milk at $1.30 per 100 pounds. 
The New Jersey station concludes that in 
feeding value three pounds of alfalfa is 
equivalent to one of cottonseed meal. Where 
alfalfa was tested against wheat bran and 
dried brewers’ grain, the saving in’ cost of 
milk was 12.7 cents per 100 and 2.3 cents per 
pound of butter. The milk value of an acre 
of alfalfa was $74. Loretta-D, the great Jer- 
sey cow that beat the world’s record at the 
St Louis world’s fair, was fed alfalfa, as 
were those other cows that helped in mak- 
ing dairy history. 








DOMESTIC AND EXPORT ORCHARD 
[From Page 467.] 

lower. Besides, a few apples scalded and dis- 

appointed us in price. 

The variety we like best of all for selling, 
for looks and for eating is the Lowry. This 
is the most wonderful red apple that we have 
The tree is a good bearer, tough 
and hardy, a strong grower and comes into 
bearing early. The apple is a red of 
medium very beautiful appearance 
and a most flavor for cooking and 
eating It is the finest keeper that we know 
of, even excelling the old Winesap. The next 
best apple that we have is the old Winesap. 
after that Albemarle Pippin and Rome 
Jeauty, then York. These are our principal 
varieties, the ones we depend on for commer- 
cial The coming apple, in our 
judgment, is the one that looks pretty, grows 
well, and above all, and 
This we have found in the Lowry 


ever seen. 
deep 
size, of 
delicious 


purposes. 


and tastes 


keeps 


cooks well 


FARM WOODLOT THAT WILL PAY 


Farmers in almost every part of the coun- 
try can well afford to give more attention 
o the farm woodlot. Posts and timber now 
have a high commercial value. Many a wash- 
ing hillside should be planted to quick-grow- 
ing, fibrous-rooted trees, which will hold the 
soil where it belongs. Browsing and pastur- 
the stock among the trees breaks the 
roots and puddles the soil, and, according to 
J. Bred Baker of the Michigan -forestry 
school, seriously impedes the growth. Trees 
should be considered as a crop the same as 
raised in the open field. The hog is 
the one animal, Prof Baker states, that may 
be a help to the growth by uprooting 
the surface and planting acorns. 

Small forest once an aid to the set- 
tler in clearing, are now a serious damage. 
Organized effort is necessary to prevent such 
Cutting of trees, it is urged, should 
be done with regard to the future growth. 
First cut out weak and injured trees and then 
those that will soon be crowding. To insure 
new growth, Prof Baker suggests that seeds 
in the fall, where there 


ing 


plants 
tree 


fires, 


fires, 


be “‘spudded in” 
is an open space. 

Untillable land may be utilized and at the 
same time the farm surroundings beautified 
by planting trees. Not only is a wood supply 
growing for the future, but the sellir g value 
of the farm is increased because of its better 
appearance. In Michigan there are 70 indig- 
enous trees to choose from, and the problem 
is to find which trees are best adapted to the 
soil to be used. 

Roots are perhaps most valuable during 
the first part of the fattening period, particu- 
larly with cattle. From 40 to 50 pounds per 
day may be fed at first, then the amount 
should be gradually diminished. 




















Glimpse of James Cyaig’s Orchard,,and, Distant Mountains 
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.. CARE. AND... RATIONS: 


A Helping Hand 
When a Cow is Sick. 


You can never tell when a cow is going to develop a 


serious illness—when prompt reliefis necessary. Thousands 


of farmers and dairymen keep Kow-Kure, the 
medicine, on hand for just such emergencies, 


great Cow 
Kow-Kure is 


the one reliable cow remedy, made for and adapted to the 


treatment of ills peculiar to cows, 


It has made good with cow 


owners everywhere by proving through test that it is an unfail- 
ing cure and preventive of Scouring, Lost Appetite, Bunches 


or Red 


Water, for Barrenness, for retained Afterbirth, 


for Milk Fever. 


Kow-Kure is not a stock food; it is a cow vremed;} 
and is just as valuable in Areventing disease as in 


curing it. 


If you have a cow that is not producing as she 


should, go to your dealer and buy a 50c package of Kow- 


Kure. 


Feed according to directions—and you will be 


another enthusiastic booster for Kow- Kure. 


If your druggist or feed dealer does not have 
Kow-Kure in stock, we will supply you, and 
send you our useful free publication 


“The Cow Book” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 
Lyndonville, Vermont 








_ Don’t be content to merely keep your stock through the 
winter; make it productive and profitable. Confinement 
and cold are forgotten where health and vigor abound. 


pe Animal Regulator 


keeps all livestock in the pink of condition. It improves the 
appetite, assists digestion, maintains perfect health. 


25c, 50c, $1; 25-lb. Pail, $3.50 


Worms impair the appetite, bring on many troubles. Just use 





peat? Worm Powder 


50c package 


“Your money back if it fails.” 


Get Pratts Profit-sharing Booklet FREE at dealers, 


or write us. 


Our products are sold by dealers everywhere, or 


PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Chicago 











MINERAL 
ow EAVE 
» ian REMEDY 


monoy refunded 
$1 Package 
cures ordinary cases, 


1, Postpaid on receipt of price, 


Mineral Heave Remedy Co, 451 Fourth Ave., 


RONGEST FENCE MADE 


iM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 
26-inch Hog Fence,....13%e. 
F 22¢. 


48-inch Poultry Fence_...22c. 

$ 80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you shouid have, 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 10 Winchester, Ind. 


inches cents 
726 high 16 arod 
100 other styles of Hog, | 
r Farm and Lawn Fencing. 
Suy from factory direct d 
and save dealers profit. 
Large Catalogue FREE. 
KITSELMAN BROS. J 
Box 203 Muncie, ind, 2 


Pittsburg, Pa 
















































































, 
BARGAINS 
mein Fence. 150 styles 
13 cents per rod up. We pay 
freight. Send for bargain fence 
book and sample to test—ALL FREE 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
DEPT. 5) CLEVELAND, OHIO) 











The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guaranteed to 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. so it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else you may have 
tried—your iwoney back if Flemin 2 
Lump Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan 
of selling, together with full information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser aie 
lete veterinary book ever print: 
ay van away. Oontains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy, 
LEMING BROS., Chemists 
221 tice Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 








YOUR HORSE can be 
driven with safety and com- 
fort on the iciest street if fit- 
ted with 

RED TIP CALKS. 

lo long waits at black- 
emith’s shop for sharpening, 
no_ postponed trips due to 
bad roads. Your Horse is 
ready when you are ready. 
Be sure you get Genuine 
Neverslip Calks, They are 
marked with a RED TIP, 
Without the RED TIP they 
are Not Neverslips. Sen 
to-day for Booklet Y, 


NEVERSLIP MANUFACTURING: COMPANY 


CALV 





RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILE 
BOOKLET FREE 
J.W.BARWELL WAUKEGAN. ILL 








Strong As A Bridge— 
The Fence Without a Weak ~ 
Spot Anywhere—Buy It 


Your Dealer Has It 
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Winter Lambs 13 Cents a Pound 


ALBERT M, WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 0 


With 21 years’ experience raising 
winter lambs, I am _ still learning 
something new about the business. 
There are several advantages in win- 
ter lambs over spring lambs. There 
is more spare time to give them 
proper care and attention. With 
comfortable housing, the loss at birth 
is no greater than in the spring. 
Moreover, the loss from _ internal 
parasites is entirely avoided. The 
well-cared-for winter lamb can be 
marketed at half the age and twice 
the price of the spring lamb. There 
is also a saving of pasture, which is 
in item in these days of intensive 
farming. 

The most trying and annoying 
thing in the whole business is to see 
after and care for the lambs that are 
dropped during intensely cold weath- 
er. The man who is not willing to 
get up at midnight and go to his 
sheep barn when a storm is raging 
and the mercury stands below zero 
isn’t cut out for a raiser of winter 
lambs. In such cases, I put the lamb 
in a deep box and bring it to the 
fire. In two hours’ time it is dry 
and is then taken back to the mother 
ewe and given a feed. Its body is 
covered with a little white wool- 
en blanket. A discarded woolen gar- 
ment may furnish the material, The 
blanket is a very simple affair. <A 
hole is made near each corner and 
the lamb’s legs are slipped through 
these openings so the blanket will 
stay in its place. It should fit neat- 
ly and be cut away some in the mid- 
dle of back end. As a rule it is kept 
on the lamb for two or three days, 
After the lamb is once dry it will 
stand pretty severe weather. Or- 
dinarily, a trip to the barn just be- 
fore retiring for the night is suf- 
ficient. 

Two years out of 21 I have had 
the good luck not to lose a lamb. 
One of those years I raised 34 lambs. 
My were the common mutton 
breed and were mated to a Dorset 
sire, The average weight of the 
lambs at birth was 9 2-5 pounds. 
Each lamb was supplied with a metal 
tab properly numbered. The tab was 
fastened on with a strap and buckle 
like a bell on a sheep. By this 
means, a record of each lamb’s 
weight was easily and properly kept. 

To insure a lot of vigorous lambs 
attention must be given to the feed- 
ing of the ewes while carrying the 
lambs. Wheat bran, oats and corn 
in way of concentrates and corn sto- 
ver, and clover hay as roughage, form 
excellent feeds at this period. Nearly 
every season I store away a few 
loads of well-cured ragweeds which 
are cut from the wheat stubble. One 
feed a day of this is relished by the 
sheep. Some oats straw is also put in 
the mow of the sheep barn. When 
picked over by the sheep the coarser 
part makes excellent bedding. 

As soon as a number of ewes have 
lambs, I begin feeding with a most 
liberal hand. Oil meal is added to 
the ration. The object is to have the 
ewes give milk to their full capacity. 
At present I have mostly half-blood 
Dorset ewes. It is not uncommon 
to have an ewe give more milk 
than her lamb can use until a week 
old An aged ewe is often short in 
her milk supply and her lamb is used 
to milk out the ewes that are giving 
1 surplus. Such a lamb soon learns 
to come running at a call. If an 
loses her lamb, she is given a 
twin lamb from another ewe. As a 
rule, she owns the lamb within a 
day’s time. 

The lambs soon learn to eat hay 
and grain. I have a small room, 10x 
10, boarded off in one corner of the 
stable. A small opening or creep is 
made just large enough for a lamb to 
pass through into this room at will. 
In this room is a small rack in which 
is put some choice clover hay for the 
lambs. Also a small feed trough Is 
provided in which is kept a con- 
stant supply of cracked corn, wheat 
bran, oats and oil meal. 

Early each morning I clean out all 
feed left over from the previous day 


now 


ewes 


ewe 


and put in a fresh supply of both 
hay and concentrates. A small bundle 
of bright corn stover is fastened up 
in a corner so that the lambs can 
eat it. The greater the variety of 
feed the better. They are provided 
with a constant supply of water. A 
small amount of salt is sprinkled on 
their corn. The corn is fed whole as 
soon as the lambs are five or six 
weeks old. They seem to like it bet- 
ter than they do the cracked corn. 
Occasionally a lamb gets off feed for 
a few days but such things go with 
the business, 

For many years I have been get- 
ting from 10 to 13 cents a pound for 
lambs the last of March or the firs 
of April, the price ranging from $5 to 
$6 a head. Last season I had abou 
70 ewes and several of them dropped 
their lambs during the holidays. One 
year I dressed five of the earlies 
lambs and sent them to a commission 
merchant in New York city. One o 
the lambs was 31 days old and it: 
live weight was 34 pounds. It sold 
for $10. Quality more than quantity 
is what commands fancy prices for 
winter lambs, 





Making Cheese for Home Use 


J. L. SAMMIS, UNIVERSITY OF WIS 


The night’s milk should be cooled 
down to about 65 degrees shortly af- 
ter milking, and kept at about that 
temperature until used. The tem- 
perature at which night’s milk is kept 
controls the ripening or souring proc- 
ess, and the proper ripening of milk 
before cheese making begins is one 
of the principal factors in making 
good cheese. Since the danger usualls 
lies in getting milk overipe, the home 
cheese maker should try to keep the 
night’s milk as cool and as sweet as 
possible. 

As soon as the night’s and morn- 
ing’s milk are mixed, the mixture is 
warmed to about 85 or 90 degrees, 
rennet is added at once, and thor- 
oughly stirred through the whole 
mass of milk for one or two minute: 
Rennet extract can be bought in jug 
at about $1.50 a gallon, or rennet tab- 
lets can be obtained at 50 cents a box 
of 24 tablets. Each tablet dissolve:! 
in warm water will thicken 10) 
pounds of milk. If the extract i; 
used, one ounce or two tablespoons- 
fuls are added to 30 gallons of milk. 

Get the Curd Firm 

In 10 or 20 minutes after the ren- 
net has been stirred in the milk 
thickens, and after it has been thick 
for about half an hour, the curd will 
be firm enough to cut. The cutting 
may be done either with a regularl\ 
purchased curd knife, or with a long 
butcher knife, or even with a wood- 
en sword, made by sharpening both 
edges of a lath. The curd should first 
be cut into large square blocks, and 
then cut finer. The cutting is con- 
tinued, followed by gentle stirring, 
until the curd is reduced to pieces 
about the size of a grain of corn. 
About half an hour after the cutting 
begins the curd should be heated up 
to about 100 degrees. This can be 
done either by setting the boiler on 
the stove, continuing the stirring, un- 
til the desired ten?perature is reached, 
or by dipping out some of the clear 
whey, heating it nearly to scalding on 
the stove, and then pouring the heat- 
ed whey very slowly back into the 
boiler containing the curd while stir- 
ring the contents. The object is 
to heat up the curd very slowly dur- 
ing 20 or 30 minutes, from 90 to 100 
degrees. 

The stirring of the curd ‘oon after 
cutting is necessary to prevent the 
small pieces of curd from sticking to- 
gether. After the curd has been heat- 
ed and stirred for about an hour, the 
pieces of curd will have shrunk to 
about one-quarter of their original 
size, and when left quiet will settle 
down half way or more below the 
surface of the whey. The stirring 
need now be done only at intervals, 
as the shrunken curd has less tend- 
ency to stick together. 

Holding the material warm and 
stirring it for one to three hours is 
necessary to drive the whey out of 
the curd, and make the curd firm. 
If the milk used was slightly ripened 
to begin with, this ripening or sour- 
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Ing will continue in the curd, and will 
hasten the firming process. Also, the 
>mer the curd was cut the faster it 
sill firm, The curd. which feels 
=cft and mushy at first, later becomes 
+iastic and rubbery, so that a double 
handful of it, squeezed gently and re- 


eased, will spring apart readily. {If 
the firming process be continued too 
eng, the curd particles will feel 
harsh and rough in the hand, and the 
heese will be dry and tough. 

Salt is weighed out at the rate of 
ne ounce to 2% pounds of curd, or 


25 pounds of milk used. If the curd 
is quite moist and soft, or if it is bad 


flavored, a little more salt may be 
sed. After adding the salt to the 
urd, the material must be stirred 
ver frequently during the next half 
“our, to insure that the salt or the 
salt brine is thoroughly mixed with 
the curd, When the salt has entirely 
lissolved, leaving the surface of the 
urd pieces smooth and velvety to 


the touch, the curd is ready to be put 
mto a hoop and pressed into its fina! 
form. 

A small screw press holding one to 
feur quarts, such as is used in the 
household in squeezing the juice out 


ef fruit for jelly making, can be used 
to good advantage in pressing the 
cheese. If no such press is at hand, 
2 practical hoop can be made out of 
@ gallon tin fruit can, by melting off 
the ends over the fire. A round board, 
or “follower,” muht be sawed, which 
will fit down loosely inside the hoop. 
The hoop is set on a board, filled with 
the curd, and the follower put in 
Place, and pressed down, lightly at 
first, until most of the loose whey and 
brine has run out. Later, a weight 
ef 100 to 200 pounds can be applied 
either directly, or by means of a 
lever, to a small-sized cheese. After 


pressing 24 hours, the cheese is care- 
fully taken out of the hoop, so as not 
to break it apart, and is sewed up in 
z piece of snugly fitting cheese cloth, 


valled a bandage. It is then placed 
in a cool, damp place to cure. 
Seme attention should be given to 
the cheese while curing. It should be 
set on a clean wooden shelf, an 
larned over every day, until the sur- 
tace is thoroughly dried off. It is then 
rubbed with grease, or dipped in 


melted paraffin to prevent the surface 
trom getting too dry and cracking. 


Cost of Nutrients in Feeds 





The farmer can raise all the car- 
Dohydrates and fat needed for either 


he dairy or the block; but, unfo1- 
tunately, there are no feeding stuffs 
made up wholly of protein. If there 
were, the balancing of rations in ref- 
rence to cost would be a very sim- 
wle process indeed. Though protein 
= the constituent most needed on 
10st farms when purchased, other 
autrients must be taken along with 
he protein. If the farmer raises on 
nis farm all he needs of the carbo- 
nydrates and fat, which have a low 
ommercial value, he cannot afford 
© buy more of the same constitu- 
nts at a price many times higher 
han he can raise them himself, 

If you have to take carbohydrates 
ind fat along with protein and pay 
for them, get as little of the carbo- 
nydrates and fat in the feeding stuff 
ws possible and just as much protein 
28 you can. The aim should be to 
ty the feeding stuff having the 
nighest quantity of digestible protein‘ 
fiat costs the least for a pound of 
rotein. Expressed in a few words, 
t good rule to follow is this: Grow 
ll the carbohydrates and fat on the 
farm; never be placed in a position 
that requires you to purchase any. 
Then grow the protein roughages, 
ike clover, Cowpeas and alfalfa, and 
little protein will need to be bought. 
This is economical and practical 
feeding. It is good farming. 

Purchase of Protein 

But it is not always practical or 
possible under ordinary methods of 
tarm practice to grow all the pro- 
tein on the farm. Hence, this nu- 
trient must be secured elsewhere. 
This is done either through  pur- 
hase of grain materials not raised 
n the farm, or the purchase of by- 
croducts from manufacturing con- 
erns, There is a long list of con- 
eentrates as the source of protein 
consumption. The feeder is interest- 
ed in knowing which of them he 
shall purchase. Three things will 
id him in the selection: The pro- 


total digestible nu- 


Tein content, the 
market price of the 


rients, and the 
seding stuff. 
A wise selection requires the three 
Excerpts fron. new book, First 
*rinciples of Feeding Farm Animais, 
tv Prof C. W. Burkett, published by 


range Judd company of New York. 
Brice 


$1.50, postpaid. 





to be considered together, For in- 
stance, the following food stuffs at 


market prices are available to a 
feeder: Corn, 65 cents a bushel; 


oats, 56 cents a bushel; gluten, $30 
a ton; cottonseed meal, $32 a ton; 
bran, $30 a ton. Using the above as 
examples, which shall be selected if 
the feeder simply desires to get pro- 
tein for the purpose of balancing a 
ration, having as its basic constitu- 
en®s feeding stuffs raised on the 
tarm? 

The sensible thing to do 
termine which food furnishes a 
pound of protein at least cost. We 
find in 100 pounds of each of these 
feeds the following quantities of pro- 
tein are to be obtained: 

Protein in Certain Feeding Stuffs 


-~ Digestible protein ~ 
in 100 lbs in ton 


is to de- 


Feeding stuffs 





GOR. soncsscesvavanecas - 7.9 158 
OOlS acccsccccvcescessccs 9.2 184 
Gluten meal ......+0+56- 2 644 
Cottonseed meal 2 744 
BRAM .cccteveecevcesess 2 244 





A ton of corn contains 158 pounds 
of protein, which is worth 65 cents a 
bushel, or $25 a ton. One pound of 
protein will therefore cost 2500 di- 
vided by 158, or 15.8 cents a pound. 

In like manner the cost of a 
pound of protein. in each feeding 
stuff is determined, giving us the 
following: 

Protein Cost Per Pound 
Feeding stuffs Price Pounds Cost per 
per ton digestible Ib protein 
protein in cents 
Der ton 

158 1 

184 1 
644 
744 
244 1 


Corn 
Oats 
Gluten meal “ee 
Cottonseed meal 
BYE . co cevcccceveceos 
Here we see that at the prices as- 
sumed cottonseed meal and gluten 
meal are by far the cheapest sources 
of protein. The same method is fol- 
lowed in determining the _ protein 
value of every other foodstuff. So 
simple is it, every feeder and stock- 
man should make it a point to re- 
termine always the feeding values of 


en! 
CnwoI~w ew 


LIVE STOCK AND DAiRY 








different feeding stuffs in this com- 
parative manner, 

Basis Total Digestible Nutrients 
The comparative cost of digestible 
nutrients is determined in the same * 
way and has an important bearing | 
on feeding farm animals. If it is 
necessary to purchase some grain or ! 
concentrated feeding stuff, in addi ] 
tion to a comparison of the protein, 
let the quantity of total digestible 
nutrients be taken in consideration 
also. A feeding stuff that will fur- 
nish not only the protein, but the 
total digestible nutrients at the 
cheapest cost a pound, other things 
being satisfactory, outa certainly 
be the one chosen, | 
Using the same feeds as before, we 

have the following: 

What a Ton Contains 
-~Digestible nutrients in }bs— Total di- 
‘arbo- gestible 
Feeding stuffs Protein hydrates Fat Total nutrients 
GO. ccevssccece 7.9 66.7 4.3 78.9 1,578 
Oats — 47.3 4.2 60.7 1.214 
Gluten meal 43.3 11.0 80.1 1.750 
Cottonseed meal 16.9 12.2 66.5 1,526 
Bran . . 39.2 8 54.1 1,082 
In the ‘Scllowtan table is shown 
the price a pound of digestible nu- 
trients when the market price a ton 
and total digestible nutrients are 
given: 


Cost of a Pound of Nutrients 





It pays to buy good roofing just 
keep good stock. 


PAROID 


Systems—by farmers, be 


a it has 
NEPONSET Paroid next tim 


He’s a good man to know, 


FOVMGNOOIAEACAUNALAALOLAYOUUURUUAU LAU LeEcac TEE 





‘Don't Experiment se a 


Good roofing has good records, not claims, behind it. 


EPONSET 


has excelled the records of best shingles. 
last summer with its NEPONSET Paroid Roof still in good 
has outworn tin and metal time and again. 


Write for Our Booklet on Roofing 


and the name of a NEPONSET dealer near you. 
Send postal today. 


F. W. Bird & Son ("';) 197 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 
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as it pays to buy good machinery and to 


ROOFING 


A warehouse built in 1898 was torn down 
shape. NEPONSET Paroid 
It is bought by Governments, by Railway 





proved the most economical rooting. Use 
NEPONSET 
Proslate Roofing 


makes a handsome 
red or green roof for 


houses. 
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New York Chicago Phe my we Portland, Ore. 

San F dian Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
—— ———— 
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Cure That Fistula 









Is not a 
cure worth 


$100? 







TERLINE 
is so con- 
centrated 

that one-third 
of a bottle has 
often cured 
either a Thorough- 
pin, Capped Hock, 
Bog Spavin, Bi 
Knee, etc., and all bruises and abscesses. 
Sterline is the most powerful ab- 
sorbent and germ-killer ever com- 
pounded, Often worth $100 in curing 
blemished horses for a sale. Stops pain, 
reduces all swelling and fever, softens 
hard tissues. It has cured most stubborn 
cases. Even a five per cent solution makes 
astrong liniment. $2.00 a bottle prepaid. Guaranteed. 


CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 


Best remedy ever discovered for Moonblindness, Pink- 
Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of eyes of animals, $2 
a bottle. Guaranteed. Write for our free horse book. 


“FORTY FACTS for HORSE OWNERS.” 





KING HARNESS 


Will Outlive Your Horse 
Buy custom-made, onk-tanned harness direct 
from factory at wholesale prices, We can 

save you money on any borness, All harness 
cuaranteed—money back if not eatisfied. Big 
free catalog illustrates over 75 styles for all pur- 
poses—aure to show harness you need. Bend for it 
today. We also sell Horse Clothing and Fur Coats. 


Ask for catalog 
KING HARNESS 00., Desk D. Rome, ¥. ¥. 
















y 
ealthy business—just ae 
class of farmers an 
e 
| bugs $50.00 a week and up. Find out—getour b y 
4 Y facts free. ‘dren 





‘Now! Write coger for complete 
KRETZER, 2136 DeKalbSt., St. Loule, ie 





AGENTS 


MAKE $398 
PER WEEE 









thing for Repeising Bh. 

Harness Buggy Tops, etc. 

up Grain Bags, Tente, Awnings 

end Wire Cuts on Horses and Cattle. 

Makes a neat durable repair and quickly, 

diamond point grooved needle, a hollow aie. 

metal parts, a shuttle. and a bobbin holding 25. te 
Is needed. Gos 























Market digestible “digestible THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CO., carried im the pe chet. Bpestal dieccont 

Feeding stuffs price nutrients nutrients 5411 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Illinois | | Perrine says ora . on way home with sa 

CR sseccosescsse «+ $25 1,578 1.5 Gpenser writes © Bold i first 4 hours.’ 

Oats ... - 1,214 2.8 

G a ten mes Br ctutee ee 730 2 

ctsiwetmei:: @ rage | Qwil Brand Cottonseed Meal | pevistidter 0c,'sfor 61,00. ‘Get one & 

3r: UE ssadssccestoute 30 1,080 2.8 Reteates qeaey. Fey od 36 he ~ to — or 80, men ~*~ Fi Harness, etc., 

re ; the best, it pays. If your dealer won't supply you, | you ere not eat 
Here we find that a pound of di- we know some who will. , your money. fend. quick Stor samt rhsad yee ct 
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£2 CHS 





and hundreds of dollars in time. 


The Automatic 


rew 


All done from inside the barn. 
Dumps at any = on the cable line 
and comes straight back to 


I, 








rt haat 
Re a asap. 
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‘Ttself 3} BE 3 a 
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Saves scores of wet and weary panne 
fakes barn cleaning quicker, easier and better. 


Carrie 


Passes From Track To Cable 
Without Jar or Jump—Or 


Any One’s Help. 


Combination Track and Cable System 


Only system permittin: we 
switches inside and a/se an automatic cable 


never-failin 


dump outside, 
Strong, reliable thruout; every feature guaranteed. Steel 
carriers, very latest design with raising and lowering 
mechanism, Adjustable Bail, and many other fine points. 


48-PAGE BOOK FREE 


Describes Drew System and gives barn plans for fifteen different arrangements 
from pleased users all over the U. S. and in Europe. A‘‘live one”’ from cover to cover. 


DREW CARRIER CO., 118 Monroe St., Waterloo, Wis. 
Eastern Branch, Rome, N. Y. 


CONCACTE CuRS 
DREW 
Stanchions Make 
Steck Rang Pay 





complete series of perfect, 


Fits any barn. Anybody can put it in. 


put 


minutes if you knew the money a Drew 
Ontiit saves. 


Alsoma line of improved steel and wood 
stanchions and steel stalls. Cow co 
means increased milk yield, You wouldn't 


mfort 


up with old-fashioned “cow ties” ten 


Saves 


wed 

of Dollars 
Yearly im 
Barn Help 
and Fertilizer, 


also letters 
rite forit. 











Once upon a time there dwelt 
on the banks of the holy river 
Ganges a great sage, by name 
Vishnu-sarman, 


When King Sudarsana ap- 
pealed to the wise men to instruct 
his wayward sons, Vishnu-sarman 
undertook the task, teaching the 
princes by means of fables and 
proverbs. 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 


“To one whose foot is covered 
with a shoe, the earth appears all 
carpeted with leather.’’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walk- 
ing, applies today to talking. It 
explains the necessity of one tele- 
phone system. 


LOOKING TOWARD.ANOTHER YEAR 


; use 


For one man to bring seven | 
million persons together so that he | 


could talk with whom he chose 
would be almost as difficult as to 
carpet the whole earth with leather. 
He would be hampered by the 
multitude. There would not be 
elbow room for anybody. 


with a comparatively small number 
of distant persons would be a 
tedious, discouraging and almost 
impossible task, 


But with the Bell System pro- 
viding Universal Service the old 
proverb may be changed to read: 


To one who hasa Beil Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is 
within speaking distance 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 





holesale 
and Retail 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Profit Saved! FREIGHT PAID 





1-Ply, 35 Ib. 108 sq, ft. $1.10 per roll. 
2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 per roll. 
3-Ply, 55 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.50 per roll. 


Te-ms Cash. These Special Prices Only 


| came 


| were check rows, the next three 


soda, 
| $5 


For one man to visit and talk | 


be 


| rows 


} land 


| If 
| our 


Fertilizing the Peach Orchard 


*HERBERT KING, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y¥ 


I believe the fertilizing problem is 
one. Each man must dis- 
for himself what fertilizers to 
trying them out. The only 
way his neighbor can help him is in 
iving suggestions as to what to try 
There are, however, some gej- 
principles that will apply to all. 
orchards is to Elberta 
about 500 set in 1901, 
three vears we raised 
of which 
is ¢ 


i local 
cover 
Dy 


{f our set 
trees 
first 
ted crops, one was 
In 1904 the orchard w: ul- 
and we had hes. In 
1905, early in as we 
could get the 
chard was seeded to mammoth 
and had a very good stand. 
year we had a crop. In 1:06 
grew very Tr: nd the 
time it was cut, when thé 
to show, it was nears 
and very thick. It was cut 
three times and allowed stay on 
the ground, That year had a 
hailstorm which ruined peach 
crop. In 1907, the clover was still 
growing and we cut it twice and let 
back on the ground. In 1908, 
we intended to plow, but the clover 
up so well that we decided to 
ive it one year longer. We cut it 
that year. 

In 1909, we plowed the 
early, cultivated it as usual 
started a commercial fertilizer 
periment on it. The first two 


tivated som¢ 
the 
ground ready, the or- 
clover 
That 
the 
first 
ssoms 


feet 


pear 


pring 


lover ink a 


began 


to 
we 
the 


it go 


wice 
orchard 
and 
ex- 
rows 
rows 
put on about 200 pounds of nitrate of 
We figured on applying about 
worth of fertilizer to each three 
This gave us about three 
pounds of nitrate of soda to the tree. 
The next three rows we applied 250 
pounds of muriate of potash, about 
31% pounds to the tree, the next three 
rows, 700 pounds of acid phosphate, 
bout 91% pounds to the tree. The 
next three rows, 2-10-88 _ fertilizer 
about 350 pounds or about 4% pounds 

o the tree, and the next three, basic 
slag, 600 pounds, or about eight 
pounds to the tree. The last two 
rows were left as checks, with an ap- 
pileation of lime on one of those 

ws, That year we harvested from 

ss than 500 trees about 2900 half 
shel baskets of peaches. The 
es had to be braced to keep them 
from breaking down. 

In 1910 we repeated the fertilizer 
xperiment of the year before in the 
way and had rather a small 
op of peaches, In 1911 we re- 

ed the experiment again with 
big crop of peaches. A good 
men have visited the  or- 
during the past three years 
nd we have failed to find a man yet 
vho could recognize any distinction 
between the different fertilizers or 
iny distinction between the fertilized 
and the check rows. That 
suld seem to show, together with 
other experiments, that if our 
has all the humus it needs, it 
need commercial fertilizers. 
we can get the necessary humus in 
soil, we can grow our peaches 
without any commercial fertilizer. 

Now we are using commercial fer- 
tilizer to grow our cover crops and 
letting the cover crops feed the trees. 
For cover crops, we are using clover 
a great deal, but it sometimes 


rows. 


me 


the 


aqoes not 


is 
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hard to get a _ stand; buckwheat, 
which leaves the soil in fine physicat 
condition, and have been trying sev- 
eral others, the most promising of 
which is winter vetch. 


Building Inexpensive Ice House 
GEORGE PINGREE 





situated on the 


hill. I dug 


My i house is 
pouth of a 
into that on the north 
end the ground was 3 or more feet 
higher than on the south end of the 
building. In this way it is much easier 
unloading, as the doors are on the 
north and in unloading from a 
sled you can put in your layers 
ice before you are any more than 
even with the sled. It somewhat 
harder for a team than it would 
on level ground, but that is what we 
keep them for. 

The bottom of the 
ered 1 foot more sawdust, 
thereby furnishing good drainage, 
which one of the most important 
points the storage of ice The 
fram 2x8-inch plank, set up 
straight without sills of any kind. 
Each one has a good flat rock under- 
neath it. In place of the sill in this 
case it requires 24 


of these, as the 
dimensions of the house are 14 feet 
square 


side 


the hill 


so 


nd, 


of 


1S 


be 


buildir 


ng is cov- 
with 


or 


is 
in 
is 


and 10 feet high. This makes 
six 2xs’s on each side. 
Sawdust Used at Sides 

These 2xS’s are 
side, and the place between is filled 
with sawdust to the plate. It has a 
pitched roof with six 2x4-inch rafters 
on the side, making 12 rafters. These 
with the four plates (2x4-inch and 
14 feet long) are all the heavy stock 
required. It will take about 1400 feet 
of boards to board the roof and both 
sides of the studding. I purchased my 
lumber on the stump and cut it so 
there was not much waste. As the 
boards were 14 feet long, there was 
not any loss or extra expense of nails. 
I estimate the entire cost of this 
house was not over $50, including 
everything, and it will take 49 cakes 
of ice on a layer cut 20 inches square, 
or 36 cakes on a layer cut 22 inches 
square. This last size leaves a place 
between the boarding that has to be 
filled with sawdust, and I think as a 
whole I prefer cutting the ice 2 
inches square. 

I estimate the building to hold 
35 to 40 tons of ice. It has been in 
use for 15 years with satisfactory re- 
sults. I have no ventilator on 
the house, and have thought some- 
times that one would be an advan- 
tage, but cannot complain with the 
keeping of the ice. 

I have tried various ways of having 
the ice cut, and have decided the 
most satisfactory for a small farm is 
to have a plow such as advertised in 
the farm papers. It is not very ex 
pensive, and can be adjusted to a 
number of sizes. We mark it one way 
and plow it down deep the other way. 
The advantage of not plowing the 
first way very deep is if there should 
come a storm, especially rain, you 
lose all that labor. We do not put 
the plow in more than 3 or 4 inches 
the first way and about 6 inches the 
other way, and then saw in the 
grooves. 


Red Polled Cattle Club of America 
will hold its 30th annual meeting in 
the live stock record building, union 
stock yards, Chicago, Ill, on Wednes- 


boarded on each 





Warranted For (5 Years. 


FREIGHT PAID to any station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., 
-M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss, and Fla. on orders of three roils or more, Special prices to these States on request. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 


day, December 4, 1912, at 2 p m. Har- 
ley A. Martin of Gotham, Wis, is the 
secretary. 


delivered 
fruit 


address 
state 


*Excerpts from 
fore the New York 
growers’ association. 


Hold Good for Immediate Shipment. 
Okla., Colo., N.D., S.D., Wyo., Mont., bef 





FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NO SECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Or money refunded, We refer you to the Southern Illinois National Bank. 


Century Manufacturing Co., Dopt. 7558 East St. Louis, Mlinois, or 


Dept. 755 132 N. Wabash Avenue, 
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Chicago. 
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of lumber. You can saw itfor $4 to $5 per 
thousand with an “American” Saw Mill. 
Do you see the profits? Look over your 
trees and see what you have. Ask for our 
new book No.27_ which tells the whole 
spruce, $22 to $30. en 16-foot logs story. Do it now, while you are inter- 
averaging I4inches thick make 1000 feet ested. re My cr nearest office. 
In the largest mill or on the farm the A ized as Standard. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Cc CO, Betzee st; Packeteer NJ. 
ica avaunah New Orleans 
TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE {s::s 3i° soroisa"watsr; 


ecw the value. Acres of bs i pocauned i made fertile. 
Jackson’s Round Drain Tile m rement. also make Sewer 
Pipe,Red and Fire Brick, Chimn aig? AS oy Tops —— Sidewalk Tile,etc, to. Write 
for what you want Ro aacKson, 10 Third Ave., Albany, 5. T. 


Here are the prices lumber eens in 
New York this summer, per thousand 
feet :—birch, $18 to $55; —" $19 to 

57; cypress, $26 to $60; maple, $18 to 

50; oak, $25 to $62; pine, $20 to $42; 






































Earliest and easiest worked. 








Practical 35-Ton Ice House for $50 (See Description ) 
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Protective Hive Entrance 


Very often injury is done by mice 
entering beehives, especially such 
hives as are left 
on their summer 
stands during the 
winter. A simple 
way to protect 
hives without in- 
terfering with the 


a 





exit and entrance 

gine VIEW of the bees is 

7 P shown in the ac- 
companying sketch. A triangular 


piece of wood is placed at each side 
of the entrance and a strip of %-inch 
wire netting, preferably galvanized, 
is fastened from side to side so as to 





Mouse-Proof Hive 
the 
triangular pieces are screwed to 


Entrance 


cover entrance completely. If 
the 
the mouth, as shown at a, they may 


be easily removed when necessary. 





Trucking Success 0 on Long Island 


The truck farm of ow, G. Hallock 
& Son of Suffolk county, N Y, is an 
intensely interesting place. There are 
only 70 acres, but more laborers are 
employed than on some 1000-acre 
farms. Work is decidedly on the in- 
tensive plan. The main crop is po- 
tatoes, but large amounts of carrots, 
onions, beets and other truck crops 
are grown. For several years the 
majority of farmers on Long Island 


have had their potato yields cut down 
on account of dry weather, but Mr 
Hallock’s crops do not show any lack 
of moisture, as he has 40 acres cov- 
ered by irrigation pipes. He believes 
that his potato yield has been in- 
ereased at least 25% by the irrigation, 
and I am of the opinion that it is 
much higher than this. 

The cost of putting in this irriga- 
tion system was about $150 an acre, 
exclusive of getting the water to the 
fields. The water pipes are on posts 
about 7 feet above ground. The lines 
of pipe are 50 feet apart, and 400 to 
800 feet in length. Near the main 2- 


inch pipe is used, The diameter grad- 
ually diminishes until % inch is 
reached at the extreme end. The 
openings in the pipes are 4 feet 
apart, and look to be about 1-32 inch 
in diameter. The line of pipe is 
turned from side to side while the 
water is being applied in order that 
distribution may be even. The wa- 
ter is forced into the pipes with 
about 35 pounds’ pressure, and is eas- 
ily thrown 25 feet. A 20-horse power 
gasoline engine is used to pump the 
water from a well into the mains. 

Mr Hallock states that it is worse 
than nothing to apply a light sprin- 
kling of water, and that a thorough 
soaking of the ground should be 
given about once a week during a 
drouth,. His irrigation system will 
apply 1-10 inch water an hour, and 
he applies it 24 hours at a time, 
making 2.4 inches applied in the 24 
hours. 

Irrigation is not the only reason 


why this farm is producing such mar- 


velous yields. Large amounts of sta- 
ble manure from New York city are 
used. There are 500 tons in one pile 
ym this farm now. By next spring 
the straw will be well rotted and 
ready for use. 

To realize a profit Mr Hallock 
keeps this high priced land busy all 
the time. He plants cucumbers be- 
tween every other row of potatoes 
several weeks before the potatoes are 
dug. By the time the potatoes are 
removed the ucumbers are begin- 
ning to run. The hay crop is fol- 
lowed by cucumbers this year. Car- 
rots or beets are planted between the 
onion rows, and are large enough to 
be easily cultivated by the time the 
onions are removed. In planting these 
crops between the onion rows every 
third row is left vacant. This gives 
enough space to allow of horse cul- 
tivation between every other row of 


the beets or carrots. The onions are 
planted in rows 12 to 15 inches apart 
and cultivated by hand. Mr Hallock 
owns a boat and carries his produce 
to market this way. 

The average potato grower in this 
county uses about one ten an acre 












of commercial fertilizer, The 5-8-7 
goods is the standard potato fer- 
tilizer in this county, though 4-8-7 is 
used by some. For cauliflower 6-8-5 
is the standard, and 4-8-7 for corn. A 
great many supplement the ferti'izer 
application with about % ton an acre 
of dried fish. Those who do not use 
stable manure depend on cover crops 
to keep up the humus content of the 
soil, a large number of the growers 
sowing clover or rye immediately af- 
ter the potatoes are dug. 


~~ 


Progress in National Forest Reserve 





Readers will recall the wholesale 
buying of lands by the government 
under the Weeks law for a great 
forest reservation. The federal for- 
est service advises this magazine as 
to the present status as follows: 

In the W hite mountain area of New 
Hampshire 72,252 acres have been ap- 
proved for purchase in Coos and 
Grafton counties. 

In Virginia, the lands approved by 
the commission lie in three areas, the 
Massanutten area, which is in Shen- 
andoah, Rockingham, Warren and 
Page counties; the Natural bridge 
area, which includes parts of Rock- 
bridge, Amherst, Bedford and Bote- 
tourt counties; ‘and the White top 
area, being in Washington, Smyth, 
Wythe and Grayson counties. The 
total area approved for purchase in 
Virginia is $1,149 acres. 

In North Carolina, the total area 
approved by the commission is 53,- 
985 acres. This lies in the Mt Mitchell 
and Nantahala area, The former 
area includes parts McDowell, 
3uncombe, Yancey and Mitchell 
counties. The Nantahala area lies 
in Clay, Macon, Swain, Graham and 
Cherokee counties. 

The total area approved for pur- 
chase in Tennessee, 5¥,213 acres, is 
wholly in the Smoky mountain area, 
which takes in parts of Monroe, 
Biount, Sevier and Cocke counties. 

The total area approved in Georgia 
is 31,876 acres, lying in the Georgia 
area, which includes parts of Rabun, 
Habersham, White, Lumpkin, Union 
and Towns counties, 

The sum total of all the areas ap- 
proved for purchase by the national 
forest reservation commission for 
which approximately $1,600,000 is to 
be paid is 298,465 acres, or approxi- 
mately $6 an acre. At the meetings 
of the commission, which will take 
place during the winter of 1912-3, it 
is expected that this area will be 
greatly enlarged, since the forest 
service has already completed the 
examination of a large number of 
additional tracts. 

The amount of farm land included 
within the tracts approved for pur- 
chase is negligible, since the Weeks 
law provides that the land purchased 
under its provisions must be primar- 
ily rough mountain land unfit for 
cultivation. 
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NO MEDICINE 
But Change of Food Gave Final Relief 


Most diseases start in the alimentary 
canal—stomach and bowels, 

A great deal of our stomach and 
bowel troubles come from eating too 
much starchy and greasy food. 

The stomach does not digest any of 
the starchy food we eat—white bread, 
pastry, potatoes, oats, etc.—these 
things are digested in the small intes- 
tines, and if we eat too much, as most 
of us do, the organs that should digest 
this kind of food are overcome by ex- 
cess of work, so that fermentation, in- 
digestion, and a long train of ails re- 
sult. 

Too much fat also is hard to digest 
and this is changed into acids, sour 
stomach, belching gas, and a bloated, 
heavy feeling. 

In these conditions a change from 
indigestible foods to Grape-Nuts will 


work wonders in not only relieving 
the distress, but in building up a 
etrong digestion, clear brain and 


steady nerves. A, Wash. woman writes: 

“About five years ago I suffered with 
bad stomach—dyspepsia, indigestion, 
constipation—caused, I know now, 
trom overeating starchy and greasy 
food, 

“I doctored for two years without 
any benefit. The doctor told me there 
was no cure for me, I could not eat 
anything without suffering severe pain 
in my back and sides, and [I became 
discouraged. 

“A friend recommended Grape-Nuts 
and I began to use it. In less than 
two weeks I began to feel better and 
inside of two months I was a well 
woman and have been ever since. 

“IT can eat anything I wish with 
pleasure, We eat Grape-Nuts and 
cream for breakfast and are very fond 
of it.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
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Big Ben ends 
the over-sleeping of Farm Hands 


Will you spend Two-Fifty to in- 
sure yourself for years against that 
everlasting bother—getting the farm 
hands in the fields on time? Will you 
spend it to insure a full days work 
from each man six days out of every 
seven. 


Then, spend it for Big Ben. He's 
doing it on thousands of farms every 
day right now. More than a million 
ng have spent it for Big Ben to 

elp them get to work on time. 
Don’t you want to join the Big Ben 
Army. Don’t you want your farm 
hands to be members? 

Alarms are sold at $1.00 and $1.50 
less than Big Ben costs but such 
alarms are merely things to wake up 
by, not to wake on time with. They 
enable you to make a guess at the 
right time, that’s all. 
™ Big Ben enables you to snow the 
tight time. When he wakes you he 


does it at the time you want, the 
right time. 


Then, cheap alarms may last a 
year but Big Ben actually \asts for 
years and years. He's built of steel. 
He’s a handsome c/ock plus a punct- 
ual alarm. You can use him all day 
long in any room for he fits bed room, 
parlor, dining room or hall. 


The city man can get the right time of his neigh- 
bor or by picking up a telephone but that's not so 
convenient for you, You need a reliable time 
keeper always in the house. That's why you need 
Big Ben more than you need a plain “alarm.” 


Big Ben rings just when you want and either way 
you want five straight minutes ot every half minute 
during ten minutes uniess you flag bim off. His 
big keys make winding easy and his great open 
face and large bands tell the time plainly across the 
largest rooms. 


Big Ben is sold by 18,000 jewelers. His price ts 
$2.50 anywhere in the States. $3.00 anywhere in 
Canada.—If you cannot find him at your jeweler’s 
amoncey order sent to Westclox, La Salle, Illineis, 
will bring him to you express charges paid. 
him right now on your Xmas list, 
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~ APPLETON Fodder SAVING MA MACHINES 
Appleton Quality Huskers, Silo Fillers and Fodder Cutters 
Fee d fodder in place of hay 


Keep it clean and sweet by using 
an Appleton Husker. Simplest 
and easiest Husker to operate. 
Cleanest husking. Sold with Cutter 
or shredder Head, or both. Down 
or mounted. Guaranteed, under 
equal conditions, to do more and 
better work, size for size, and to 
last longer than any other Husker 
= the market. Write toda 
free catalog. 


552 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill 





Established 
1872 APPLETON MFG. CO., 























Special to New Subscribers Only 


American Agriculturist from now until the 1st of Jan., 1914, for $1 


This special offer of the rest of the year Free is not made at any other sea- 
son, and besides the extra copies of American Agriculturist, this phenomenal 
offer carries with it the opportunity to secure, by paying the cost of postage and 
packing—10 cts. extra (or $1.10 in all), a copy te ur brand new book entitled 


The Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and Atlas for 1913 


This will be the most up-to-date year book ever gotten out. Right a 
will combine, in handy form, an Almanac, Encyclopedia and Atlas. There are 
many of them in colors. Besides everything else, 
and a full history of the campaign. 








to the minute, it 
f pages of maju, 
there will be complete election returus 


Every home ought to have a copy of this book. It will answer almost any question and 
give you and your family the latest information it is possible to secure. No other year book or 
almanac can be compared with it, and you will be surprised at the extent, clearness and accuracy 
of its contents. This book will be handsomely bound in stiff, cardboard covers, is to be printed 
on excellent quality paper, and will contain nearly 250 pages, 6x8 1-2 inches in size. 


The Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and Atlas for 1913 will be ready for mailing some 
time before January / st. It is a limited edition, so if you want one of them, send in your order 
promptly, as all orders will be filled in the order in which they are received. 

of two new yearly subscribers and we will send you 


GET UP A CLUB culturist for one 












American Agn- 
ear free of all cost and send you 4 & your own use 
without cost, Lo, af Tm ‘ear k, Almanac and Ailas. Any subscriber may 
det « copy of thie y sul for one year and sending $1.10. The book will not be 
wl poop te ay me CB EO, 


Show mow Auten Aptniatite vase 0 your friends and ask them to subscribe, as never before was 
sample 
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Trademark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Copyright, 1912, by Orange Judd Company. 
Butered at postofics at Springfield, Mess., as gecond-clees ma!) matter 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, 
headquarters 315 Fourth Avenue, in the borough of 
Manhattan, New York City; president Herbert Myrick, 
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315 Fourth Avenue. 

SUBSCRIPTION 
50 cents for six months, 
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notify us. 
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OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, while 
tig subscription Jasts, that no advertisement is al- 
lowed in our columns unless we believe that any 
subscriber can safely do business with the adver- 
tiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
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315 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
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Week Ending November 16, 1912 


Now for Action—NOW! 





that won out in the 
national elections last week was Cco- 
operative farm finance, Ali the can- 
didates had championed this cause. 
The platform of each of the leading 
parties contained a plank favoring 
adequate facilitics Whereby farmers 
might secure at reasonable rates both 
current personal accommodation and 
personal mortgage credit. 

Now let us hold them to 
pledges. 

What a magnificent thing it would 
be for the United States if the demo- 
cratic majority in the present hous: 
at Washington, and the republican 
majority in the United States senate, 
would work together to put on the 
statute books, before the fourth of 
March, the one single comprehensive 
law necded to effect the American 
monetary reform outlined in the 
Myrick method! What boundless ben- 
efit would thus be conferred upon the 
people, in country as well as in town! 

This can be done if we all pull to- 
gether NOW. 

The victory can be accomplished 
FORTHWITH, if every patriot joins 
the Co-operative Finance League and 
pushes the campaign with the impet- 
nosity which has carried the Bul- 
Earian allies into Constantinopl:! 


The one cause 


their 


Drainage Versus Irrigation 





The national government has for 
years promoted irrigation in the west. 
Gigantic appropriations have been 
placed behind these enterprises, vast 
tracts of land have been opened up 
to settlers on irrigated lands, and the 
influence and encouragement of th: 
government have induced homestead- 
ers to these regions; and this in view 
of the fact that the people are long 
distances from centers of population, 
and, indeed, from railroads or other 
means of travel and marketing. 

What the government has done in 
this direction is desirable and worthy. 
The wonder, however, is that similar 
attention has not been paid to the 
undeveloped lands of the and 
South. Here there is water: and cost- 
ly irrigation dams and reservoirs are 
not necessary; and here, too, in these 
swamp or undrained districts are 
soils of the richest fertility, the lands 
right at the gates of popular cities. 
Many of these drainage projects are 
interstate in character and _ require 
national direction and support. At 
a small cost, were the government 
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may be 


plans, spec 
the opening up of a drainage 
however small it this 
done whether it has to do 
with a dozen farmers, two or three 
farmers, or but one farmer. To drain 
the small swamp districts in the 
ern and southern states, where th 
majority of the consuming 
live, should be the next proje: 
reclamation character that 
tional and state governments take 
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Agriculturist welcomes 
support that vari 
farm papers have 
giving 
indecency 
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West Virginia 
“ege circle.’ object 

the 
of eggs and 
marketing. 
will 


an 


West Virginia 
Ege Circle ege Each 
member the 
nominal fee, will be given a 
rubber stamp bearing the word 
“Easton” and his own number. With 
this he will mark his eg which he 
will then place in cardboard cartons, 
These will then be turned 
the circle’s sales agent, 
where the highest 
cured. The principal advantages of 
this plan ave First, that 
quantities of certainly fresh eggs can 
be shipped daily to markets where 
higher than the market 
is quoting can be second, 
that consumers can be assured of 
tirst quality, and if can 
trace back every egg to the original 
farmer who did the packing: third 
every farmer will see it to his ad- 
vantage to send only such eggs as he 
knows to be fresh laid, his 
would later be declined anc hi 
would have to content himself with 
the low home market prices. The 
plan has worked well in certain parts 
of Canada and should be widely 
adopted in this country. 
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considerable 
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Considerable comment has been in 
evidence in recent months 
ing the supply of ni- 
trates in Chile. 
Some writers hav 
been prophesying 
the available supply will soon 
below the actual needs of the 
These statements errone- 
Grounds already surveyed still 
contain enormous quantities of ni- 
trate. It has been estimated that in 
round numbers a billion tons are still 
available. There are still vast areas of 
unsurveyed land where nitrate of 
soda undoubtedly exists. It has 
estimated that the deposits 
known to exist will meet the 
for at least 400 yvears to come. 
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As an experiment a western fruit 
grower placed in a barrel of apples 
aslip stating 
that he received 
75 cents for the 
barrel and asking 
purchaser to write him what he 
for them. In a short time the 
came that the consumer paid 
for the barrel which brought 
the producer only 75 cents. This is 
an illustration of the terrible tax of 
distribution both on the producer and 
consumer, It is more than absurd 
that $3.50 in the price of a barrel of 
apples should be absorbed in its dis- 
tribution. . It cannot be accounted for 
altogether by freight charges. Neither 
can the commission merchant be 
blamed for all the difference. It 
would be interesting if more growers 
would adopt the same method and 
ask consumers to tell them just what 
they pay, not only for apples, but for 
packages of potatoes, small fruit, 
eggs and the like. If this practice 
should become general it would soon 
be possible to determine where the 
trouble and formulate methods 
remedying it. It would be a com- 
paratively small matter for the apple 
srower, for example, to have printed 
prepared and put one of these 
in every barrel of apples sent to mar- 
ket. Then if these replies could be 
summarized by some agency such as 
the agricultural some co- 
operative organization in immense 
amount of nformation 


would be 
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Farm Management Field Studies 


n no state has experimental work 
been taken with more far-reaching 
importance as regards farm manage- 
field studies and demonstration 
than by the Ohio station. The 
prime purpose in the farm manage- 
ment field studies and demonstration 
work in Ohio is to bring to each 
farmer on his own farm and inter- 
pret for his farm, the results of the 
years of experimental investigation 
made by the stations, state depart- 
ment of agriculture and other agen- 
cies of scientific investigation and 
combine these results with the suc- 
cessful farm practices worked out by 
the best farmers of the country. 
Simply stated, it is planned to help 
the farmer to combine science with 
practice on his own farm. 

When the work of this department 
was first organized it consisted of ar- 
ranging co-operative experiments, 
After a few years’ work, however, it 
is felt that the plans had not been 
made broad enough, It was soon dis- 
covered that there was need of a 
general or state-wide soil survey. 
Without such survey, it is impossible 
to harmonize the results of co-opera- 
tive experiments to know certainly 
to what parts of the state the infor- 
mation developed on the station farms 
could be given. Accordingly, a year 
or two ago-farm management inves- 
tigations were taken up which in- 
cluded surveys regarding the | soil, 
climate, history of Ohio agriculture, 
and other things that would assist 
in securing the information that is 
necessary to enable the proper appli- 
cation of the station's growing fund 
of agricultural information. 

With a genius of organization, this 
work has sprung forth by leaps and 
bounds, Soil survey work was un- 
dertaken for the purpose of identify- 
ing each soil type in the state de- 
scribed in such a manner that any 
man of agricultural intelligence 
might recognize it in the field, locate 
each type in a general way, and de- 
termine the approximate percentage 
of each in every township of the 
state. The climate and weather 
service followed; this work has been 
conducted and weather surveys of the 
state were to be made and provide 
for the station’s use. 

Following this came the historical 
survey in which are considered the 
different classes of people, crops, live 
stock, types of farming and such 
other data as bear on the introduc- 
tion, rate of increase, date of climax 
if reached, and the rate and the 
cause of decline if such exists. With 
these survéys prepared, the final step 
is in relation to farm management. 


ment, 


work 


To make this work especially practi- 
cal and far-reaching, the plan con- 
templates a state leader and district 
supervisors, who shall at first devot« 
their time to the application of sur- 
veys. In these such subjects as 
drainage, crops, cropping systems and 
farm rotations will be studied 
throughout large soil and climatic 
reas with special consideration given 
to the characteristics of the people 
living therein. ~ 

It is planned that each county will 
bear its share of the salary and ex- 
penses of the county agent, th« 
tion and the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture supplying the 
remainder, All in all, a com- 
prehensive plan of rural betterment 
has been inaugurated in Ohio. As it 
expands, not only should the croy 
yields be improved, but there should 
be a greater net income from eacl 
farm of the state, better homes wil: 
be built up, more prosperous and bet- 
ter contented people will live in them 
and better rural communities to mak 
the state one of the prize agricultura 
section of the world will inevitabl, 
follow. 


sta- 


most 


Cost of Nutrients in Feeds 


{From Page 471.] 

gestible nutrients is most costly in 
cats and wheat bran; and cheapest 
in gluten, corn and cottonseed meal 

The various kinds of feeding stuffs 
can be determined in this manner 
by obtaining the market prices and 
cividing these prices by the 
quantities of total digestible nutri- 
ents of the respective feeding mate 
rials. Taking these facts in consid- 
eration, with the cost of a pound of 
protein in each, and then the pur- 
poses for which the feed is given, it 
is possible to make a more intelli- 
gible selection than on the basis of 
cost only. If dairy cows are to be 
fed, then clearly gluten or cotton 
seed meal would be chosen, and 
particularly would this be true if 
grass hays, silage and corn stover 
were at hand in abundance. 








Jottings from the Farmers 


farm 
here 
thor- 
year we 


ago I bought a 

every one around 
good. We have 

it, and this 


Six years 
thought by 
as being no 
oughly worked 
had 712 baskets of peaches and 181 
barrels of apples. The men who did 
the picking said they were the nicest 
they ever picked. I had many bar- 
rels that required but 17 or 18 t 
face the head. [I have a barrel now 
with 17 in face and only 226 apples 
in the whole barrel saldwins, f 
have on exhibit at Lockport 18 ap- 
ples, some measuring 15 13 
inches and weighing 14 pounds. Som 
of my Baldwins weighed one pound 
each. We have 32 acres, nearly aii 
of which I have set to peaches and 
apples. I now have 1100 peaches 
four years old, a young apple or- 
chard of Wealthy, McIntosh Red and 
Duchess. The Wealthy had some 
trees with 22 on last year; nearls 
all had a few this year.—[ Robert 
Weir, Niagara County, N Y. 


and 


I have a small piece of alfalfa 
started on corn stubble ground. two 
years ago. I top-dressed it with ma- 
nure and plowed in the spring, a* 
soon as fit for plowing, limed it an‘ 
then kept on harrowing until July 
and sowed the alfalfa. The next 
year I got three cuttings. After cut- 
ting the last crop I gave a dressin< 
of manure with the spreader, and 
got almost as much in the first cro 
last summer as I had the three cut- 
tings the first summer. I believe tl 
dressing of manure helped it.—[K 
F. Schumm, Allegheny County, Pa. 


If the person who contemplates e: 
gaging in greenhouse work is so si 
uated that he can get away from 
home a year or two, the best plan 
for him to follow is to hire out to 
some good greenhouse man and get 
experience before he starts. in the 
work for himself. The man wh 
cannot get away from home but wh 
wishes to get started in greenhour 
work should. start with a small hous- 
say 25 by 100 feet, and as. he. gains 
experience enlarge his houses‘ as hi- 
means and the demands of the may- 
ket will. permit.—[C. W. Waid, Ce- 
shocton County, O. 
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Another Rode Contest Started 





As already announced in these col- 
umns, the Single Comb White Leg- 
horn hens owned by F. G Yost cf 
Pennsylvania won first honors in the 


international egg laying conte «t 
closed a week ago at the Connecti- 
tut college at Storrs, During the 


year the 10 hens produced 1071 eggs, 
weighing 155 pounds, or 27 pounds 
ef eggs for each hen, Prizes won by 
these birds included two silver cups 
valued at 8100 each, S50 in cash, en 
incubator and drinking fountain. 

The second prize was captured by 
the pen of White Wyandottes owned 
by McLeod Brothers of Ontario. 
These hens produced 1069 eggs dur- 
ing the year, which is surprisingly 
elose to first honors. The weight of 
the eges produc d was pri: actic ally 
the same as for first honors. The 
highest scoring hen produced 24 
eggs. This was a Single Comb Rhode 
island Red owned by Mrs Harris 
Lehman of Kentucky. 

It is interesting to note the aver- 
age yield per hen for each breed in 
the contest, The accompanying in- 
formation indicates that the Buff 
Wyandottes hold first honors for in- 
dividual merit, followed closely by 
White Rock and Columbian Rock 

How Breeds Compared 


Breed No her No egg 
Buff Wyandotte was 5 169 
Columbian P ut Rocks f 167 | 
White Plymout Rocks .. PAL 162 | 
§ C White Leg ere 150 161 
White Wyandottes oe and 41 161 
8S « Rhode Is S { 15% 
R C Rhode Is 1 Reds 1 1 
8 C Buff Orping Ss 20 1 
American Do ques ) é 
Barred Plymout Rocks 6! 152 
Calumbian Wyandott 1 0 


Puttercups 
S C Buff Legt Ss sie ES 
S$ C Brown Leghorns ; 10 
Anconas ° 
Golden Wvyandottes 
§ C White Orpingto: 
8S C Black Minor 
Partridge Plymout 
errr TT 
Cornish Games 
Silver Wyandottes 

There were a number of hens that 
eich produced more than 225 eggs 
during the year; and to reach the 
200 mark was no trick at all. An- 
ether contest similar to last year’s 
has already started with 100 pens 
ecmpeting. It is announced that 
prospects for the second annual are 
brighter than the one just closed. 
Leghorn breeders are aroused and 
have 42 pens. Aside from the United 
States, Canada and England are in- 
terested, having birds at Storrs. 
There are more Connecticut ;birds 
than a year ago. 


They Must I Be Reliable 


Advertised goods must be reliable 
in order that their manufacturers 
may do business with us—and with 
you. 

We couldn’t afford to ailow an un- 
reliable product to be advertised in 
this paper. You would soon find it 
out. Honest advertisers would soon 
find it out. Your confidence and hon- 
est advertisers’ confidence in our pa- 
per would be shattered, and we would 
be the heavy losers. 

It would be just as poor policy for 
an advertiser to attempt to advertise 
unreliable goods. 

Advertised goods are named, and 
an advertiser can’t afford to have a 
single defective one, because everyone 
would know it was his. 

That is why advertised goods have 
to be better than nonadvertised kinds. 

That is why advertised goods are 
safest to buy, either direct by mail, 
from an advertiser, or from your own 
dealer. 

Don’t only ask for advertised goods 

insist upon getting them. 

When writing advertisers, always 
say, “I saw your advertisement in 
American Agriculturist.”’ This will se- 
eure best service and prices and the 
advertiser will realize that you have 
the backing of this paper, and will 
eredit the inquiry to American Agri- 
eulturist. 











Black Minorca Best for Eggs— 
After 12 years’ experience in breeding 
poultry for white eggs, Black Minor- 
1. has won us success. For several 
sears I have shipped to customers 

ho wish large, white eggs. This 
stated preference assured ws the 
\finorca eggs would be the future 
demand. An extra price is ‘always 
paid. Egg routes seem to be ‘easily 
built up where I send white eggs to 
agents. The Minorca is not so good 
as the general purpose breeds for 
dressing and marketing, but always 
sell for about the same money as big, 
yellow stock.—[W. L.. 3ennett, 
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A book of ‘‘papers’’ free 


with each 5c. muslin sack. 
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Bull’? Durham has outsold 


any other tobacco since 1859. 


Fact No. 2—‘“‘Bull’”’ 
the world’s standard smoking to- 
bacco for three generations. 


Fact No. 3—‘‘Bull’’ Durham hasincreased 
its sale every year of its existence. 


Durham has been 


Fact No. 4—More men smoke “Bull” 
Durham than all other high-grade 


tobaccos put together. 





Four tremendous facts. Four 
facts that are absolute proof of quality. 
Four facts for you to remember when 


you buy tobacco. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL 
DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Forty “‘rollings” in each 5c muslin sack 


is just the sweetest, 


purest, finest leaf 


grown down on that famous sunshine belt 
in Virginia and North Carolina. ‘‘ Bull” 
Durham is all tobacco—rich, mild, fra- 
grant—just as fresh and natural as when 
it leaves the field—not an artificial thing 


about it. 


“Bull” Durham is packed in plain 


muslin sacks, instead of in fancy tin boxes. 
That’s why you get more value in the 


tobacco itself. 


Join the ‘‘ Bull” Durham army today— 
the sooner you fill your pipe with it or 
make yourself a fragrant ‘‘Bull” Durham 
cigarette—the quicker you'll get real 


smoke satisfaction. 


<Alacbodll, birhem Aaeact Cor, 














Lots ot eges by fooding green 


ban 
NN'S L ieee BONE 
ring ~~" and gristile, easy, fas a an 
Book free. 10 Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. 


Fr. W.. Mann Go. Borli) Milford, Mass. 
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because it is rich in Mage and all otner 
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Rot all kinds 
R st bone, with 
‘clogs. 





PFILE’S 65. VARIETIES 
AND and Water Fowls. 
raised stock with eggs in season. 
Send 2c for my valuable illustrated de- 
scriptive Poultry Book for 1913. 





Gus $008 Sodas Machine ense Semen, runs easier and will 
Poe carins to fe GQ 
oot —~ And SE rot order ests aa 








Orange County, N \ 








wing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrisse St. Chicago, I, 


= FREE = 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


FOR 
300,000 POOR PEOPLE 


Will be supplied by 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


Throughout the United States 
mat- 
We senbely be cenfins 9 donation, ao 


Commander Miss Booth 


218 W. 14th Street, New York City 


Western States, Comm. Estill, 669 8. State St., Chieago 








World’s Cle House of 
Rural eee 


Nearly half a century ago our Book 
Department published its first rural 
book. Now it is the largest rural 
book publishing house in the world. 
Its book list embraces every depart- 
ment of farm interest, and since the 
authors are ‘recognized specialists in 
their respective lines, the books are 
acknowledged as standards, both by 
practical men and eminent agricul- 
tural educators in all English speak- 
ing countries. 

We have just issued a new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 
pages, 6x9 inches, containing dé- 
tailed descriptions of upward of 500 
of Se most practical and modern 
boo on agriculture and allied 
subjects. The progressive farmer can- 
not afford to do without the assist-4 
ance of the new agricultural knowl- 
edge and experience. This catalog ig 
as essential to the modern farmer’s 
library us any other work of refer- 
gee and will be sent to all applying 


for 
ORANGE JUDD 
315 Fourth Avenus, Now York, B 
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NEW YORK 
Pians for State Grange 


The executive committee of the New 
York state grange has just issued the 
program of the 40th annual session to 
be held in Buffalo February 4-7, 1913. 
The Broadway arsenal has been se- 
cured for the meeting and the Hotel 
Statler will be the headquarters for 
officers and delegates. The rates will 
be $1.50 and up for room on the 
furopean plan. Several other hotels 
on the same plan are provided and 
six on the American plan. The rates 
at the latter hotels run from $2 to $5 
a day. Rooms cannot be secured un- 
til December 15, at which time ap- 
plication should be made to Ilenry 
B. Saunders, Chamber of Commerce, 
Ruffalo. 

The session of the grange will open 
on Tuesday morning, February 4, and 
the usual order of business will be 
followed. On Tuesday evening there 
will be a public meeting under the 
auspices of the Erie county pomona 
srange. The sixth degree will be 
conferred on Thursday evening. The 
only officer to be elected this year is 
one member of the executive com- 
mitttee. The executive committee 
and grange stenographers will be 
eated at the convention hall and a 
restauranteur has been engaged to 
furnish noon and evening meals in 
the same building, all of which will be 
fér the great convenience of the 
delegates. Efforts will be made to 
have the sixth degree class the larg- 
est ever initiated into this beautiful 
degree. The 40th session of the Em- 
pire state grange gives promise of 
heing a record-breaker in several 
particulars. 


lo- 





Snow, Raspberries and Wheat 


B, AUGSBURY 
Several small snow flurries have 
visited Orleans county The fall's 
harvesting well under way, and with 
t exception of the root crops, near- 
ly all is gathered. Bean threshing is 
in progress. Reports from  KBarre 
quote apple prices at $1.50 to &1.75. 
They are somewhat better in this 
part of the county. 

(on November 2 1 picked red rasp- 
tx rries from the berry patch of 
i Fuller. There was at least a pint 
of this fruit on the few bushes. 
While the main patch is large, Mr 
Fuller has only a_ few St tegis 
bushes. These have borne fruit every 
month since June, and have green 
berries still on the bushes. They ae 
an experiment. Mr Fuller, if success- 
ful, hopes to increase his acreage. So 
far he is more than pleased with 
their productiveness. While the fruit 
has not as fine a flavor with the ap- 
proach of winter, yet it is satisfac- 
tory. 

Winter wheat and rye are in fi 
shape for this time of year. They 
have a start which should be hard 
to damage. 

Fred Sharping has completed 
ging his potatoes, He had 
bushels, Pastures are still green, 
young stock is allowed to run in 
open, Even hogs have not been 
housed as yet. The weather has 
been very mild for early November. 
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Short Pasture—Oct was unusually 
rainy in Jefferson county and little 
fall work done. Silos have only just 
been filled. Very little plowing done. 
All kinds of fodder are high on account 
of their scarcity. Corn is a very light 
crop. Young cattle are not looking 
very well owing to short pasture. 
New milch cows are selling for S50 
to S75 ea. Milk is high, Rosemary 
pays $1.88 p 100 Ibs for Nov 

Dressed pork is 10¢ p Ib, p 
Ye, Buckwheat is abou i] 

reshed, and is an average crop and 
brings $1.10 p 100 Ibs. Potatoes are a 
xood crop and seli for 50c p bu. Ap- 
ples have been a big crop and sel! for 
0c. Butter is 30c p Ib, eggs 30c p doz, 
Sclomon Roads of Waterson h l 
an addition to his house and ha 
lighted throughout with natura! 
as they have struck a very lar 
on his farm. 

Will Winter Stock—Farm: 
with their fall work in Steuben 
(Co. Potatoes are rotting badly, as half 
the crop is left on the ground. The 
price is 32c p bu, but not many are 
being sold. Buckwheat is turning out 
poorly, only about 8 bus p acr« The 
price is $1.20 p 100 lbs. Not much fall 
plowing done yet, Corn is all har 
vested and a good crop. There is not 
much hay to sell in this section. Ap- 
ples are a light crop. The price is 4(c 
p bu. A lot of stock will be wintered 
in this section. 

Bovine Tuberculosis Conference—A. 
meeting for Tuesday, Nov 19, at 2 p 
m has been called to consider pro- 
jected legislation governing tuber- 
culosis in cattle and glanders in 
horses. The meeting will be held in 
the assembly parlor at the state cap- 
itol at Albany. There seems to be a 
very general feeling throughout the 
state that the present provisions of 
the agri law governing these diseases 
are not as effective as they ought to 


emy 
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rul- 


busy 


are drying 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


some changes should 
law of the state con- 
The meeting has been 
called by C. J. Huson, commissioner 
of agri, at the request of individuals 
and organiations interested in these 
two important diseases. All people 
interested in cither subject are cor- 
dially invited to be present at this 
conference. 

Plenty of Feed—Fall plowing in 
Schoharie nearly all done. Corn isa 
good crop. Some husking is not done. 
More silos in use this year and plenty 
of fodder. Has been plenty of fall 
feed. Ground froze for first time Nov 
1. Cows are selling for $12 to $20 
for old and thin cows, fresh milk $40 
to S00. Skimming station running 
every second day Butter sells for 
from 5V0e to 36e¢ p Ib, ‘ 


rott 


and that 
be made in the 
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Behind—Farmers 
behind with their 
with a late sea- 
immense crop of apples, 
crop of potatoes. It is 

very encouraging to snow 
ot vhich we had inches Nov 1, 
Potatoes are a good crop, but rotting 
! Help is very sc: the 
take nearly all price of 
are such they hard 
get enough nning, 
thousands of ‘ gz on 
ground for want of ly which 
than the fruit 
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for October—The 
butter scoring was hel at the 
agri col in Ithaca on the 26th 
samples of butter, sever 
' or above. One maker did not wish 
his score published, The following 
the scores of the other six J. B. 
Rowe of Vernon, 2.2; n rates 
farm of North Tisbury, Mass, 90.7; G. 
A, Fuller of Holland, {0.7: aH. Cc 
Thorkilsen of Cuba, $4.3; F. S, Wright 
of Meridale, 9.8 Lu & Kaple 
Ithaca, 93.5. 
Ontario Co—Farmers 
ishing fall work. Many 
cround and are beir draw? 
s at 25 to LOO 
wheat never looked better. 
s rood, Some 
A A few will not be 
s plentiful and ch 
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ct 
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are 


Seven (¢ 


Boe p 


potatoes 


to SD p 
An Appreciation—! w« Si 
ville, NY, with mother last Au- 
Visit a relative 
my mother back to the 
she was married (WU 
a correspondent of 
culturist. In talking with one of the 
leading citizens, who by the way is 
i farmer, he told me that he was a 
} the local grange. He 
one of the regular 


member of 
told me that at 
grange held 
apologized for 


meetings of the 
but said 


summer, a stranger 

breaking into the meeting, 

he had an important question he 
wanted to ask, and that was, What 
farm paper stood highest among the 
members of the grar My friend 
stated that the consensus of opinion 
was that the American Agriculturist 
was by far the most prized of all 
farm papers reaching the members 
of that grange. 

Wood Sawing Begun—Some 
still digging potatoes and large 
chards are still working at apple 
Saratoga Co. Pest ar bring 82. 
p bbl. Threshing machines busy 
and wood sawing is in order. All 
farm produce keeps up well in price, 
and meat is very high. Gardens have 
done well. 


Cheese 


my d 
and to take 
town where 
years ago, writes 
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Closed— W eather 
Falls, 


cheese 


Factory 
id and rainy around Little 
with snow in the air Sale of 
on the Little Falls market closed for 
the season Monday at lic p lb. Milk 
now the milk stations. Cows 
up. Butt ] for ix 
Potatoes are tik 2! 
Well Up 
caught up 
exception 
which have 
heavy ra 
very light 
not more 
bearing, 
been low on 
some of the 
are in fair to good « 
ng,. fertilizing ind 
receiving much more 
heretofore. Hay is rang- 
from $16 to $20 p ton, much of 
being pressed and shipped. 
Pork is worth from $10 to $12 p 100 
lbs Potatoes bring from 60 to Tih 
p bu. Onions are in good en 
and bring from The to §$1.: 
cra. Butter is worth from 
p lb, eggs are 38e p doz 
Record Apple Crop—Farmers 
busy threshing and plowing in 
ton Co. Oats and buckwheat 
giving « good yields, Potatoes are 
yielding about 200 bus p acre on 
average. Some rot, but nothing se- 
rious yet. Dealers loading at 35c p 
bu. <A few frosted ones caused a 
drop to 30c, but the market soon 
recovered. Farmers are disposed to 
hold for 40¢ p bu. Yield of apples 
in the county reported to be a rec- 
ord-breaking one, Well-informed 
fruit men estimate it at 60,000 bbis, 
mostly Snow and MeIntosh Red yae 
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work well 
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and roots 
cent 
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pruning 
atten 
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rieties. Select fruit brings the grow- 
ers $2 to $2.50 p bbl, seconds $1.25. 
Barrels cost grower 3Uc ea. Hay and 
straw are plentiful, with good de- 
mand for pressed hay for shipping 
price, $15 for best. Price on straw 
hardly established, Farmers plow- 
ing an increased acreage for next 
year’s crop. They will not have to 
buy seed next spring, as they did 
last. Oats are 35c p bu, wheat 50c. 
Cows are milking well. Afterfeed is 
good. Butter is selling for 35c. Cows 
are lower than usual on account of 
high priced feeds. 

Digging Potatoes—Nearly all the 
apples are gathered, but there are 
quite a few fieldsin Erie Co out yet. 
Farmers are busy preparing their 
henhouses for winter. Eggs are rath- 
er scarce at 36c p doz, Butter is 35c 
p lb. Plenty of cider at tc p gal. 

Roads in Fine Shape—Oct was very 
mild and pleasant in Rennselaer Co, 
except for a four days’ rain begin- 
ning Oct 23 which replenished the 
wells and streams for winter. Very 
slight frosts which did little dam- 
age, but on the morning of Nov 3 
the ground was and ice 
formed on standing wager, Apples 
were not gathered and were frozen 
considerably. A south wind through 
the day caused a ris¢ temperature. 
who had not dug 
mproved the o get them 
out Some fields have rotted badry, 
while others are but little affected. 
Butter is bringing 55 to 5Se p Ib, 
eges 40 to 45¢c p doz some have 
been sold for 5c. Oat bring 50ec p 
bu, corn $1.60 p 100 Our roads 
are in fine conditior sers of coal 
are drawing their winter supply, pay- 
ing $7 p ton at the railroad station. 


Good Buckwheat Yield 
wet weather has hindere 
in their fall worl l¢ 
Co Not much plowing 
ecrn is still in the 
was light, best 
$2 p bbl. 3uckwheat gave a 
yield, selling at S12 100 
Brown «& Bailey pa 100 
for milk at skimmir stations for 
Nov Fresh milch cow are in fair 
demand at $50 t Many dry 
ows and young gone to 
West Albany , 
Grain Spoiled by Wet 
rs are nearly all through 
ging in Franklin Co. A né 
bringing 35c at th irs. 
coal in the mar! 
furnace coal 
George 
of the 
lage, 
A good amount of 
are through 
grain spoiled during 
but the fine weather 
ing the farmers out. 
Half a Corn Crop—ti‘all work is 
mostly done in Chautauqua Co. Pota- 
toes were not a large ‘op. Corn im- 
proved the last month. About half 
the crop it was a year ago. Pota- 
toes are 75c p bu. Grain was a good 
yield when it was ot I in good 
shape. Lots was spoil by storm. 
Cattl are scarce high, The 
buckwheat crop is large in 
yield as it has been soms Ap- 
ples are plentiful, but not worth 
enough to pay for help to gather 
them. They brought 2 p 100 Ibs, 
but have dropped to 15 Live poul- 
try is 10c p lb. Good ewes gell at 
$5 p head. 
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Those potatoes 


chance 
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mntgomery 
Much 
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large 
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have 


marke 
The farm- 
potato dig- 
rmal yield, 
No stove 
but some 
chestnut. 
possession 
Burke vil- 
last spring. 
done, and 
Lots of 
weather, 

is help- 


some 


and 
not so 


years. 


Registering Farnis- 
bois of Walkill h 
f with the cou 
name is Hilicrest farm N Y 
White Cross Milk ¢ f Modena has 
failed. It was sold sh a tr 
Brown €& Bai Condensed 

Co for ‘ais included 
acmy at in Dutchess 

Pork is t 11% a 

lower tha a 


Du- 
his 


farm The 


SSOO0 


Clintor 


ittl A 
Badly— Mild 
year in 
roads Autos 
iay is selling for 
Apples are 
and s r 75e to $1 p bbl. 
Potatoes are rott badly, even after 
they are put in cellars. Buck- 
wheat is a good Price started 
at 70c p bu, b selling for less 
now, around 1. Lots of culled 
eccws are being bought and taken 
away from here. Pork is selling for 
10 to 11e p 1b by the hn 
are selling in local 
fic p doz. Poultry is plentiful. 

St Lawrence Co—There have 
many sales of large farms. In 
kinton the old homestead of the 
S. H. Sampson, acres, with 45 
cows, crops and tools, $11,000; the 
Charles Witherell farm, 240 acres, 
stock and tools, $5000. There are also 
more changes of farm tenants. Peo- 
ple just through filling silos. The late 
ones found their corn badly damaged 
by the big freeze of Oct 16. Pota- 
toes are a large crop, but rotting 
badly, even after being put in cellars. 
Cows holding out fine and butter sell- 
ing around 35c. 

Saratoga Co—Mrs Robert Mowney 
has just had a tenement house built 
on her farm next to her large farm- 
house’ in South Glens Falls. George 


Potatoes Rotting 
weather for I of 
Schoharie Co. Good 
are still running 
S18 p ton in the | 
plenty i 


tne the 


HOC 


been 
Hop- 
late 


American Agriculturist 


Grover will move in Apr to his new 
farmhouse at Lake Sunnyside. Pu- 
tato crop will not be as large is 
common. Some rotting, price % 

p bu. Ellsworth Jacobi and his men 
have returned from a deer hunt. A 
new schoolhouse at Clarks Corners 
will soon be ready to occupy. Fresh 
eggs are 40c p doz, butter by the 


Notes from Bean Harvest 
Beans are not all harvested at this 
date, Nov. The majority of the crop 
has been secured in good condition, 
The price in this county is $2.10@ 
2.25 p bu. Yield is about 75% as 
large as a year ago.—[B. C., Bad- 
axe, Mich. 

We have a fair crop of beans and 
some of'them were harvested in very 
good condition. On Nov 1 part of 
the crop had not yet been harvested. 
Prices vibrate about $2.25 p 62 Ibs 
for white field beans. Red beans are 
a very short crop, and buyers are of- 
fering $3 a bu. Rust injured the red 
crop in this vicinity.— [M., Ss. Tie Ba- 
tavia, N Y. 

Buyers are paying about $2 p 
for field beans, and the 
20% larger than a year 
is excellent.—[L. C. 
Mich. 

I estimate 
beans from 
a year ago. 
creased this year 
of the crop is better. Acreage of 
red kidneys was about the same as 
in 1911, but the yield was 25% lighter. 
Practically no threshing of the latter 
variety accomplished.—[C. E. D. I 
Pontiac, Mich. 

The bean crop was late in 
owing to wet weather. Yield 
low average and quality rather 
Present quotations $2.15 p bu. 

P., Flint, Mich. 

The bean crop was not all hi 
vested up to Nov 1, about 20% being 
in the field. Growers were unable 
to get on to the land of hea. 
rains. Beans that have bec n 
threshed yield about 20 bus to the 
acre. Those threshed will pick 
about 8 lbs. Dealers are offering 
p bu, hand-picked basis, for 4a 
beans. Yield about he same as Ikiost 
year.—[M. D., Columbus, Mich. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, N Y, Nov 11, nearly l 
factories in this dairy section tl at 
have been making fuil cream che 
have closed for the season. Some t) 
make skims will run for a while lo: -:- 
er. The yield of milk continues > 
decrease, and the’ shipping stations 
will soon be taking most of that pro- 
duced. The last meeting of the Utica 
board will be held next Monday. The 
transactions today were 910 bxs small 
colored and 616 small white, all at 
léc p lb. Sales of 100 tubs of butter 
at 32c p Ib. 

At Watertown, N Y, 
Watertown produce 
for the season Nov 
250U0 bxs at a range of 15% @16% 
p Ib. The aggregate sales of the 
season will reach in value to nearly 
F2,000,000, with an average price of 
l5e p Ib, the highest on record, 
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NEW YORK—At Albany, corn Tlic 
p bu, oats 4lc, bran $23.50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 29, loose timothy hay 17@20, 
milch cows 25 @ 75 ea, veal calves 7@Sc 
20, loose timothy hay 17@20, milch 
cows Th veal calves 7T@S8c p 

SC, ¢ 5HOc p doz, 
chickens and fowls 14@15c p Ib, po- 
tatoes 2 p bu, 250@3.50 p 
10, turnips 90c@1 p bbl, apples 1@ 
2, pumpkins 60 ash 75c@1. 
6S8c p bu, 

standard 
{0c p doz, 
cabbage 24 t 
wheat 1.06 p bu, 
corn 55%c, @38ce, steers 57 
914¢c p lb, veal calves 7144 @l1lc, sheep 
3@4%c, yearlings 5@45'%c, hogs 7@%c« 

At Buffalo, No 1 northern wheat 
91e p bu, No 3 yellow corn 63c, No 3 
white oats 36%4c, barley 58 @70c, rye 
67%c, spring bran 421 p ton, standard 
middlings 22, gluten 


25@75 ea, 
p lb, hogs S5@s%e 


cabbage 
squ 
i 


At Syracuse, N Z 


$22.50 p 


rye 
ton, 


rors JOG 


spring 


potatoes @ 2.5 bb! 


p 100, No 


. feed 2 No lt 
timothy hay 1.10@1.15 p 100 lbs. 
market price on 
cattle was about steady Monday on 
receipt of 6250 head, The best qual- 
ity arriving sold at $8.50 p 100 Ibs, 
The market for choice to prime 
heavy beeves was quotable up to 
9.50, fair to good weight steers 8.75, 
heavy butcher steers do, yearlings 9, 
cows 4@6.50, canners 3.25@3.75, cut- 
ters 3.75@4, heifers 4@8, feeders 
5.40@6.75, stockers 4@5.40, export 
bulls 6@6.25, butcher bulls 4.50@6, 
stock bulls 4.25@4.50. Heifers sold 
Monday up to 7.50, cows 5@6. Ap- 
proximately 18,000 head of hogs ar- 
rived, and the market 10@15c lower 
than closing quotations of the pre- 
vious week. Yorkers sold at 7.75@ 
S p 100 lbs, pigs 7.25@7.50. Sheep 
and lambs meet an active market, 
and total receipts were 25,000 head. 
The best lambs arriving sold at 7.15 
p 100 Ibs. Sheep were steady, weth- 
ers selling at 4.50@4.75. 4 


At Buffalo, the 








November 16, 1912 
Eastern Live Sock Markets 


At New York, Monday, November 
1i—Last week after Monday steers 
ruled firm to a fraction higher, clos- 
ing steady; bulls held up steady to 
strong; medium and good cows closed 
firm to 10c higher. Calves on moder- 


ate receipts continued in fair de- 
mand and prices were maintained on 
all sorts and grades. The _ selling 
range for the week was: Steers $4.75 
@9.70, oxen and stags 3@7.50, bulls 4 
@5.75, cows 2.75 @6.50, veals 5 @ 11.75, 
grassers and buttermilks 4@5.75, fed 
calves 5 @ 7.50, westerns 5.50 @ 8. 
Milich cows ste: ¢ I> @ TD 


Today ther: 125 cars of cattle 





and 1695 cal nm sa Steers were 
in fair demand ar steady to a frac- 
tion higher; bulls firm to higher; 
thin cows stead others 10@25e¢ 
lower. Calves were in g¢ demand; 
veals steady ar other calves firm; 
there was a good learance of the 

ns. Steers ragi 994 to 1358 
tbs sold at $6.90@9.20 p 100 Ibs, in- 
eluding 13 cars Va, 1019 to 12S5 Ibs, 
at 6.90@8.70; 7 rs W Va, 994 to 
1223 Ibs, at 6.80@8.25; 6 cars Ohio, 
1168 to 1358 Ibs. at T7.50@5 1 car 
state steers, 1297 Ibs, ¢ Oxen 
sold at 3.50@6.75 ulls cows 
at 2.50@5.75 64 head 
12, grassers and fed 26.50, 
westerns 7.60. 

Sheep continu 1 zood demand 
after Monday at fully sustained 
prices; lambs howed firmness on 
Wednesday, selling W@l15ec_ higher 
than Monday; prices cakened later 
and closed 10@ 20 lower than 
Wednesday’s salt The selling range 
for the week Sheep, ewes 2.50 
@4.35, mixed sheep (ewes and weth- 


ers) 4.50@4.60, wethers 4.75, lambs 4 


@7.50, yearlings 4.50@5.50. Today 
there were 33 cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep were in fair demand and 
steady; lambs firm to a shade hicher 
for choice; steady for others; there 
was a good clearance of the pens. 
Common to prime sheep (ewes) sold 
at 2.75@4.25 p 100 Ibs; mixed sheep 
4.50, common to choice lambs at 6@ 
7.40. Top price of N Y lambs 7.40, 
of Pa do 7.25, Ohio do 7. 

Hogs ruled weak on Tuesday last 
and closed barely steady; today there 
was more strength to the market. 


About 4 cars on sale. Light to heavy 
hogs sold at 8@8.30 p 100 Ibs, a few 





head at 8.35. pigs at 7.35@S, a few 
to outside buyers at 8.25. roughs at 7 
@7.25, stags 5. 
The Horse Market 
At the auction stables last week 
the demand was risk for good stock 
and prices steady; inferior offerings 
slow and common _ second-handers 
fower. Fair to choice heavy drafters 
p head, chunks 225@275, 
00d to choice second-hand horses 


00 @ 200, old 


Cigar Leaf Sells Slowly 


at 2va@ i), 


plugs 








It is not so the growing of 
Cigar leaf tobacco as selling of the 
crop which is vexing the farmers of 
Ohio at present The past two years 
prices to the farmer, as a rule, have 
been altogether. too low to make the 
cigar leaf industry n any way re- 
munerative to the growers. Of course, 
scme farmers ha sold at prices 
which bring sl! t eturns for their 
labor and equipmer but as a whok 
prices have beer The com- 
bine of buyers which has set prices 
without consulting the wishes of the 
farmer has resulted in farmers real- 
izing they were losing money and in 
the cutting down of the cigar leaf 
acreage, especially in the Miami val- 
ley, This fact was brought out early 
last spring in American Agricultur- 
ist’s inquiry concerning the acreage 
and again later in final estimate 
of the cigar leaf acreage and yield. 
This year neither the acreage nor 
the yield was heavy) 

Prosperous Growth of the Union 

As far back as June 1, 1910, a 
small number of tobacco growers 
banded together for the purpose of 
marketing their tobacco at living 
prices, These growers were deter- 
mined to carry their plans and 
through the organization of the Ne- 
tional cigar leaf growers’ union mu:h 
success has been obtained, and the 
outlook is bright for continued ac- 
tivity. 

Under the maz ement of this un- 
ion there are now 12 warehouses in 

and these ware- 


the Miami valle 


houses were rinated and estab- 


farmers, fré 


lished by presenting a 
capitalization of arly $200,000. The 
local organizations are growing in 
their support of these 12 warehouses, 
either in actual operation or the 
process of construction. A few houses 
are all ready for dedication. As h«s 
been pointed out before in American 
Agriculturist, the union sells the to- 
bacco direct to manufacturers, and 
has been successful in returning to 
the farmer more money than is of- 


fered by the independent or buyers 


fer big corporations. 

Moderate Prices in Pennsylvania 
The 1912 crop 
rapidly picked up. 
pany of Lancaster 


of tobacco is being 
Hoffman & Com- 
have thus far 


FARM AND MARKET 


i= || THE LATEST 
Gy 


bought several hundred acres in va- 
rious parts of Lancaster county at 
prices ranging from 8@1lic for wrap- 
pers and about 3c for fillers. Farm- 
ers are reluctant to part with their 
crops, expecting better prices. Local 
buyers seem to be slow in making 
purchases, waiting to see the condi- 
tion of the crop at shipping time. 
While over half of the crop in Penn- 
sylvania was injured by hail, it is 
difficult to comprehend what it will 
be when buyers are ready to pur- 
chase. The uninjured portion of the 
crop will be of good length, color and 
texture. No damage by rot on the 
poles has come to my notice.—[C. H., 
Columbia, Pa. 


No tobacco buyers have been ac- 
tive in this vicinity. The crop is said 
to be curing very well. York county 
tobacco is nearly as good tobacco as 
is grown anywhere in the east, but 
our farmers are always “getting it in 
the neck” when they come to sell. 
East Hopewell and Fawn townships’ 
soils cannot be beaten anywhere, but 
growers are compelled to sell the 


crop at close to cost of production.— 

H. L. P., Dallastown, Pa. 

No tobacco has been sold 
part of York county.—[H. 
Windsor, Pa. 

None of ‘the 1912 crop of tobacco 
has been sold. Farmers are very quict 
as to what they are going to ask, 
Buyers are also close-mouthed.—T[S., 
Cc. J., Maytown, Pa. 

The United Cigar Co agents have 
contracted for about 200 acres of to- 
bacco in the northeastern part of 
Lancaster at 9c for wrappers, and 3c 
for fillers. No other buyers are con- 


in this 
WwW. H.. 


tracting at this time. Owing to the 
large amount of old goods on hand 


most of the local packers are not in 
condition to buy until they unload 
their old packings. The crop as a 
whole, this year, has cured better 
than in the past four years. Very 
few growers are willing to sell at 9c 


and 3c. They expect higher prices.— 
[J. S. W., Kizners, Pa. 
Very little tobacco has been sold 


throughout Lancaster Co. Buyers are 
in the field, offering 9@10c p Ib for 
wrappers, and 3c for fillers, Farmers 
are holding for higher prices, Pos- 
sibly 3% of the crop has been sold 
at the aforesaid figure.-—[W. L. F., 
Ephrata, Pa. 





Local 1912 Poultry Shows 












New York Spring City, N 27-30 
Stroudsburg, D 4-7 
Canadaigua Vandergrift, D 9-14 
Catskill Williamsport, N 27-30 
Corning 
Geneva, West Virginia 
Hornell 
Silver Creek, Buckhannon, 
Osinniug, Huntington 
Olean, Martinsburg, 
Jamestown, 
Yonkers, Ohio 
Attica, 
New Jersey Rellaire, 
Bridgeton N 27-30 Bellefontaine, 
Dover N 25-30 Bucgrus, 
MAiza beth D 4-7 Canton, 
Hammonton, D 3-6 Carey 
Morristown N 25-30 Clyde, 
Paterson D> il-i4 Coshocton, 
Red Bank D 4-7 Dayton, 
Red Biank, D 11-14 Dayton 
Salem, > 4-7 Dennison 
East Liverpool, 
Easton, 
Pennsylvania East Palestine 
Eaton, 
At TD 11-14 Gloucester, 
B Wy 11-14 Hamilton, 
B sburg. “7 
Dallastown 3 
Glen Rock 
Greenville 
Latrobe 
Ls o 
Lewi 
Johnstown New London, 
McDonald, Norwalk, 
I rt 





Prairie Depot, 
Upper Sandusky, 
Urbana, 
Van Wert, 
Wapakoneta 
Wellingto 
Xenia, 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate is 
4%c p qt for grade B, and 4c p at 
for grade C to the farmer in the 26-c 
zone having no _ station charges. 
These rates became effeetive on Nov 
11, a special meeting having been 
held on Nov 8 to consider the state 
of the market. While at present, of 
the supply affected by the exchange 








rates there is more C than B milk, 
pasteurizing apparatus is being in- 
troduced so rapidly that it is ex- 


pected in a short time B will exceed 
©. The market was short early in 
the week, the shortage being esti- 
mated at 1000 cans. The feeling is 
that it is likely to be difficult for 
Some time to obtain an ample 
supply. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Nov 
9 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


Erie » ++ 40,122 


Susquehanna .«.......-.11,010 310 
West Shore ..... osccscoe 550 
Lackawanna’ ....... e-- -41,125 1,420 
N Y C (long haul) ....81,757 1,353 
N YC lines (short haul) 7,520 50 
Ontario ..... oes  §§ ef 
Lehigh valley ..........31,004 1,360 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 1,975 25 
New Haven ........+.. 8,968 63 
Other sources ......... 1,830 28 

BORON nccoccocccccscmmans 83 


2-3-4 











GENERAL MARKE 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance ig usually 
secured. 





} 
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Apples 
At New York, the supply of apples 
continues heavy, but the market is 
firm, and quotations possibly a little 
higher. -The feeling has improved 
slightly for Greening apples, which 
are quoted up to about 33 p bbl; Mec- 


Intosh sells as high as $3.75 for the 
choicest, Twenty Ounce, Northern 
Spy and Spitzenburg 5, York Impe- 
rial and King 2.75, other standard 
varieties 1.50@2.50, western bx ap- 
ples 75¢@2.10 p bx. 
Beans 
At New York, pea beans and 
mediums show further weakness, be- 
ing quoted at $4.85 p 100 Ibs, red 
kidney are somewhat unsettled, and 


the tendency of the market is in the 
buyers’ favor. For last year’s stock, 
choice 4.75, yellow eye 4.50, lima, 
1912, 4.90. 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, the market on dried 
fruit for immediate delivery is prac- 
tically nominal. The future market, 
up-state, is quiet and weak on dried 
apples; sales are made at about 5%c 
for Nov and Dec delivery, f o b ship- 
ping point, later deliveries %@\c 
higher. Chops were quoted at $1.50 
@1.55 for prime in bbls, f o b state 
shipping point. Future waste 
weak at 95c p 100 Ibs, loose. Small 
fruits are quiet, without change of 
price, raspberries being quoted up to 
22c p Ib, cherries 135c, huckleberries 
l5e, blackberries l4c. 

Eges 

At New York, the storage situation 
in Greater New York shows very lit- 
tle change. There is a little better 
movement of stock, and the reduction 


is | 





is now reported at about 45,000 cases | 


per week. From the storage man’s 
standpoint, his sales are too small by 
about 25,000 cases, provided the ware- 
houses are to be emptied by Feb 1 
Stock which went into coolers in 
March and April will have to be out 
by Feb 1, according to the N Y state 
law. There is a better demand, how- 
ever, for storage stock, which sells 


| 
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‘Gasoline 
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Engines 


Sold Direct 


Yo SF 7 
| = Vea) to You at 
| 





The Witte is conceded the best engine 
in America. Made by E. H. Witte, mas- 
ter builder for 25 years. Ask any Witte 
user. Any size from 1% to 40 horse-power 
all tested to ten per cent overload. 61 
special advantages. 


And You Now Pay Only 
FACTORY PRICE 


We cut out all dealers—their profits go 
to you. You also get the full benefit of 
our low factory cost. We have no power 
expense at our plant, as we own our gas 
well; testing heating, lighting fuel, all free 

Take a 60 day trial. Five year guarantee 
Write for book, **How to Judge a Gasoline En- 

ine,” and complete catalog. Our wholesale 
actory prices will interest you mightily, Write 
NOW, telling as size engine you need. 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1601 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 





OFT) awe OTe F-10) //41:) 
Bills in Half 





FACTORY 
» PRICES 
60 Days Free Trial—You Run No Risk 





The WITTE | 








SAW WOOD 


Saw your own 





time, coal 
and money ; 
your neigh 


Hundreds are doing it 
with an APPLETON WOOD SAW 


We make 7 styles—steel or wood frame 
—stationary or mounted on truck with 
gasoline engine, making a 

Portable Wood-Sawing Rig 
Rigid frame, lathe-turned arbor, running 
in self adjusting, non-heating, dust-proof 
boxes makes our saw frames simple, 
strong, safe and succesful, 

We also make the famous 
FRICTION-DRIVE DRAG SAW 
APPLETON CIRCULAR LOG SAW. 
Ask for our complete free catalog. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 
652 Fargo St., Batavia, lL 





wood and save. 
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HOSTING POWER 
40701- 


TWICE AS MUCH 
ASANY OTHER 
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NOMFORMISS 
KATCHETS; 

| M0 DANGERS 
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FREE BARN PLANS. 1 you A — 
gous Sosa, out Architectural Department will 











Louden Machine 
628 Broadway, 


MAKE YOUR WINTER 
BARN Work EASY 


You can no more afford to clean 
out your barn with a wheel-« 
barrow than to cut your wheat 
with a cradle. 
legitimate profits just as surely and as deeply 
as the other—it robs you of money 
which should be in the bank, and of lux- 
uries which should be in your home, 


LOUDEN’S LITTER 
CARRIER OUTFIT 


stops the waste. 
life pleasanter—especially in winter. Saves 
daily many hours of the hard disagreeable 
work—barn cleaning with a_ wheel- 
barrow in cold, wet weather. 


Louden’s is the best Litter Carrier 
built—heaviest, strongest, lightest-running, 
and most convenient. 
biggest factory of the kind in the world; 
embodies more real important, exclusive, 
patented features than all others put 
together. 

Get your outfit 
weather sets in, and be ready for winté?. 

Let us tell you more about this outfit—also 
about our 
Steel Stalls and Stanchions, Hay 
Tools, Bird-Proof Door Hangers, 
and other labor-saving barn equipments. 

Catalog, valuable books, and full infor- 
mation FREE, 


One cuts into your 


Makes work lighter and 


It is built in the 


in now—before bad 


eed Carriers, Sanitary 


Write today. 


Co., 
FAIRFIELD, 10¥ 





for 5 
ticular gery | od aif cost to Jou. 
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Be Warm in 


Brown’s 


Beach Jacket 


It has wind-proof wool aye strongly 
knit exterior of dark blue cloth, wears 
like iron, washes without shrinking: 
with or without sleeves. Great for all 
menu who work or play outdoors. 
Without sleeves $2.00; with sleeves and 
no collar $3.25; with collar and sleeves 
$3.50. 


Ask your dealer or write at once for 
catalog No. 11. 


W. W. BROWN, Worcester, Mass. 














fells how to select the right pump 

to meet your needs, how to put in 
the system. Explains about differ- 
ent kinds of pumps, especially 


RELIABLE. 
PUMPS 


the most carefully designed (over 300 
inds), thoroughly 

— and durable 

pumps forevery need. 

Send for the book and 

see the kind you need, 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
87W. Fall Street 
, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
ae Largest Manufacturer 
of Pumps for Every 
Service.” 























AIR-COOLED TWIN CYLINDER 


** Best Made’’ Says McDaniels 

Mae ot We have been aah an 8h. p. 
‘NEW- WAY’—have ba bonghbt a 12 J and = 
we need r third will buy the ‘NE 
can © it gives better results than a ~ id “ 
our knowledge it is the best and most ec onomi- 
cal euigine made. 
McDANIELS MILL ING co. 

Me Daniels, N. Y, 





Write now for catalog No. 


‘Mover COMPANY 


rcuieAn, U.S.A. 








Double your profits! 

Farm cc’? your land! 

Don't let stumps stand 

ip your way. Prli them 
out. Clear anacrea day with the 


Hercules 41 3's" _.. 
Stum uller 


30 days trial, 3 year guaran- 
tee. special price offer now. 
Write postal for book and 
money-saving offer. 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
923 2st St., Cen- 
terville, la. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


at 22@24c p 


obtained for 
June, Fancy 
tinue to sell 
firm. Extra 
35e, fresh gathered 
resent possibly the bulk of receipts, 
sell up to Sle, poor and medium 
grades down to 22c Nearby hennery 
sell up to 57e for fey white, 
brown 42c, mixed colors 40c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears are meeting a 
good outlet at $2.75@10 p bbl, choice 
Seckel commanding the highest fig- 
ure, Up-river grapes sell at 80@ Sie 
py ease, or 30@75 p ton, ers aeee rries 
5@S p bbl, quinces 3.504 @ 4.5 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, high-grade timothy 
continues in demand and is held firm- 
ly. Best offerings reach about $1.15 
p 100 lbs, No 2 1.05, No 3 95e, clover 
mixed 1.05, clover 95c, rye straw S5c. 


doz. The high price is 
April and the lower for 
fresh gathered eggs con- 
well and the market is 
firsts are quoted up to 
firsts, which rep- 


res 
eggs 


Honey 


At New York, the honey market is 
generally quiet, and without change 
in quotations, clover comb being 
quoted at 12@16e p 1b, extracted 8@ 
S14c, buckwheat comb 11@13c, ex- 
tracted T@7T'%e, 


Mill Feeds 


\t New York, demand is quiet, and 
tone steady on mill feeds, bran sell- 
ing up to $22.50 p ton, middlings 
22.60, red dog 31.85, linseed oil meal 
51@50; grits 1.48 p 100 lbs, meal 

flakes 1.45. 

Nuts 
York, chestnuts are in 
light receipts and market rather firm, 
but without change in price. North- 
ern are quoted at $5@7 p bu, south- 
ern 4@5, large cultivated 1@4.50. 
Hickory nuts are plentiful, and the 
tone of the market weak at $1.50@2 
p bu. Black walnuts sell at 90c@1, 
butternuts do, Va hand-picked Jumbo 
pe saute 5% @6c p Ib, extra to fey 4 
@anr% 


At New 


Onions 

Onions are moving very slowly. 
Most of those shipped have sold at 
35@60c p bu. Present price is about 
Boe, Some onions shipped on con- 
signment have brought about 4c. 
About half the onions have been 
sold in this section, None of the 
growers are equipped to store their 
crops very long.—[J. B., Kent, O. 

Growers are se:!ing onions at 45¢c 
p bu. The crop was of fair quality 
and unusual size.—[O. P. F., Paines- 
Ville, O. 

At New York, the onion market 
continues dull and weak. Receipts 
are heavy. Orange county (N Y 
white sell as high as $1 p bskt, 
1 p 100 lbs, yellow 1.05, Ct valle 
white pickling onions 3 p bskt or 
p cra, 


red 
1 


Potatoes 
At New York, 
largely in Maine stock, 
New York being light. Reports of 
rot continue from N Y. Many ship- 
pers are -not active because of the 
large amount of rot throughout the 
state. In Aroostook county, Me, buy- 
ers are paying farmers $1@1.15 p 
165-lb bbl and selling stock delivered 
in New York at (#8 @65c p bu. In the 
central part of Me _ shippers pay 
farmers $1.15@1.25, and are getting 
64@65e delivered in New York city. 
New York state shippers are paying 
farmers 35@40c a bu. Good N Y 
state stock Sells here at 52@53c, or 
$1.65@1.75 p 180 Ibs. On 


irade continues 
offerings from 


Long Island, 
buyers are paying farmers about She 
a bu at the loading stations. 
Poultry 
eggs did not hatch as well 
but the season as a whale 
seems to be about normal. Our big 
growers lost money on poults. I un- 
derstand prices will be high.—[F. E. 
W., Chazy, N Y. 
Vegetables 

The acreage of cabbage 
is about the same as last. 
made a very good growth. 
are the best grown in years. Price 
offered is about S4 p ton. A good 
many farmers ‘are going to store their 
crop.—[B. P., Burt, N Y. 

Buyers are paying about $4 per 
ton for cabbage. Earlier in the 
son they paid S5, Prices are so low 
that many farmers will use cabbas 
for stock feed. Crop is of good 
on an inereased acreage. 
McLean, N Y, 

More cabbage to the acre 
year than last, thoug 
smaller. About 
cabbage.—[E. C 


Turkey 
as usual, 


this year 
Plants 
Heads 


sea- 


raised this 
the acreage is 
p ton is paid for, 
Canadaigua, N 

.t New York, 
light demand, but 
well. Florida ar 
bskt, hothouse 75c@$1 p 
beans are firmer, being in light re- 
ceipt, wax or green sell at $1@2 p 
bskt, beets 75c@$1 p bag, or $1@1.50 
p 1) behs, carrots 50c@$1, Danish 
seed cabbage $8@10 p ton, domestic 
$3 @4, cauliflower, Long Island short 
cut $1@2.50 p bbl, long cut 50c @$1.50, 
celery 5@35c p doz ‘stalks, lettuce 
Tie@$1.75 p doz era, Va 35@T5e p 
bskt, nearby hothouse $1@1.25 p 
strap, lima beans $102.25 p bskt, 
parsnips $141.25 p bbl, radishes 7T5c 


cucumbers are in 
when fancy sell 


, 


doz. 


quoted at $2@5 p| 
String | 





@$1 p 100 bchs, marrow 

T5e p bbl, Hubbard 7T5ce@ 
turnips Tic @$1 p bbl. rutahaga 
Me, Fla tomatoes $1.25@1.50 p 
rier, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR A AGO 


rf ‘attle, 


1912 1911 1912 1911 ries 1911 
-$11.00 $9.00 $8.10 $6.55 $4.35 $3.90 
8.00 8.15 6.50 4.2 

00 8.25 620 4 Fs 
85 7.90 6.25 4.40 
00 8.25 6.35 4.65 


HO@ 
ear- 


"Hogs —Sheep—, 
Per 100 Ibs 


Chicago 





At Chicago, demand for shipments 
ot beef cattle to the east continues 
slack, as the supply of common to 
good cattle at the eastern distribut- 
ing points is good. This results in 
a weaker demand for the medium 
sorts arriving at Chicago, and tends 
toward lower prices. Receipts of 
prime beef cattle have not been at 
all excessive of late, and many days 
quotations have failed to reach the 
ll-c mark. On range Cattle, the 
market has held up fairly well, al- 
though much of this stock comes in 
competition with the medium class 
of natives. Recent sales of Mont 
range cattle have been at §$8@8.75 p 
100 lbs, steers from S D sold at 7@ 
7.50. A few carloads of Mont cows 
have been quoted at 5.50@6.75, while 
range feeders have sold at 6.25@7.15. 

A fair number of feeder and stock- 
er steers are arriving, and do not 
meet a brisk market. Prices keep 
up fairly on high quality feeding 
cattle, but are lower on other classes, 
Trade is expecting a more generous 
demand for feeder cattle because of 
the large corn crop, and generous 
supply of fodder. General range on 
feeder steers has been $5.50@7.60 p 
100 lbs for strictly choice grades, 
running from 700 to 1200 lbs. Nu- 
merous 900 to 1100-lb steers have 
sold at 7@7.40, medium to good 750 
to 950-lb steers have changed hands 
at 6,15@6.85, high-class yearling 
stock have been quoted at 5.40 
@ 6.50. 

The hogs* has been an 
erratic affair since the slump in 
prices a couple of weeks ago, At 
Chicago, the average price the first 
week of this month was from 10@ 
I5e below the $8 mark, and the sup- 


market on 








Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


Farmers’ 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
ag one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have we on, a8 We cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this o 

COPY must be received i 
tion in issue of Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” ~—— “RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


to guarantee inser- 








LIVE STOCK 


RAMBOU ILLET vo The great wool and 
mutton eed; 1 al A s f sale. One or a 
, Price et Also Angora 
Send for prices. Freeport, O. 


carloac 


ir I ‘AR ie BRos, 


z 





POLAND-CHINAS, gst oe, 


R EG ISTE RE D 
ster ; Br 
HAMIL TON, 


ed 


gles, 'P. 





Bag eke get ’ 
straight ked 40, 


I aR M, Baldwir ihe ”N ‘Y 


iy oge ul calf, six months 
SABARAMA 





So D PERCHERON STALLIONS, 6 years 
Weight 1725 l nd kind. WM 


HENRY, Copenhagen, N Y 





CHEVIOT SHEEP. all 1 sexes 
N 


Choice in- 
iv i B. H SHELDON Y. 





English Yorkshire 
EDDY, ¢ 


LARG 
ges ROBE oT 





FOR SALE 


Berkshire sow line p 
ALBRRT PRUDOW, Medina . a 





MERINOS, Tunis 


i AUSTIN 
TACKSON, Mineral s] 


sheep. 





CHOICE SHROPSHIRI ms a! amps. AL- 
BERT ROGER, Hamm ¥. 





BARGAINS 
FAUCETT, Dun 


MACHINERY 


ANSEL 





AND IMPLEMENTS 
TABLES $14.50; in circular saws $4.50, 
jasoline engines talog free. PAL- 


SAW. 


MER BROS, ( 


American Agriculturist 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FULL BARREL LOTS. of slightly damaged stee- 
ware shipped to any address direct from potwr 
at New Brighton, Pa; for $1. Lots are well assotied, 
containing crocks, jars, pans, bowls, pitchers,’ tea a» 
bean pots; a little of. each. Send cash with omter. 
Write us.. E. SWASEY:>& CO, Portland, Me. 


POULTRY. BANDS, 
1l0¢ G5c, 200 $1. Samples ‘ free. 
Montague, Mass. 





25 for 20c, 50 q 
FR (NK 





MILK TICKETS—Express 
TRAVERS BROTHERS, 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


PRIZE-WINNING | STRAINS—Fall 
gratis; Light and Dark Brahmas; 
White Wyandottes, White 
lings and April. hatched, 
PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N 


ereneid: | 
Gardner, Mz 


_Samplon 





bargain ts 
Barred Rocks, Ret 
ind Brown Leghorns, . Yeu» 
o.08 and upward, F. & 





509 BRONZE, 
— and WI 

ter December 
c LAR K BROS, 


Bourbon Red, Black; 
te turkeys, $3 to $5 each. 
20. Also Muscovy 

Freeport, 0. 


Narragansett 
Double ptee 
ducks, Worle 





MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, from large vies —_ 
stock, young toms, $5, he $3. India 

drakes $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. W M KE rR = 
Cohocton, N Y¥. 





CHOICE Barred Rock hens, cockerels; Buff Le- 
horns, Rose Comb Black Minorcas, Pekin, Ini 
Runners. AG. McCAIN CO, Delaware, N J. 





FOR SALE—Rhode Island Single Comb cocks vul 
cockerels, farm raised, $2.50 each. R. O. WICKER 
R F D1, Cohoes, N Y. 





75 BROWN LEGHORN, » Berved Rock 
Rhode Island Red layers, $1 each, CLYI 
Schoharie, N 


and 
> PE ROPN . 





100 S C WHITE LE 
White Orpingtons $1.25. 
Cambridge, Md. 


}HORN cockerels 75c 
WILLIAM J. SHERM A‘ 





PURE BUFF 
erels, Runner 
Cardington, O. 


ORPINGTON, White Leghorn coi 
drakes, $1. CORA HUTCHINSON: 





LARGE, 
until November 25, $1.50. RK, 
Md. 


Specad 


SELECTED 8S C Red cockerels, 
) Mottes, 


J. DORSEY, 





BRONZE TURKEYS 
cockerels. MRS J. M. 


Brown Leghorn 
Ft Plain, NY& 


Single Comb, 
*BROOKM AN, 





WHITE ROCKS—Embden ganderg and White Rw 
ner drakes. PLUMMER McCULLOUGH, Mercer, 2 





turkeys,. champions of te 


MAMMOTH BLACK 
J South Montrose, Pa 


eastern states. B. F. JONES, 
DOGS AND FERRETS 
FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS thoroughly broken 


to 15 months old. Guaranteed or retum 
FAIRMOU NT KENNELS, Bed Lion, Pa, 





Pups 2 
money. 





FERRETS FOR SALE. 
FOSTER, Wellington, O. 


Stamp for reply. CHlat 





FINE COLLIE puppies; 
Ulysses, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAS 
MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN wanted for government 
tions. $90 month. Annual vacations. Short 1 
No “‘layotfs.’’ Common education sufficient. 
12,000 appointments — 8. Influence unnecessaty 
Farmers. eligible. Send stal immediately for fier 
list of positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTD, Des 
H 1%, Rochester, ¥, 


WANTED—Married man as working foreman on daigy 
farm of over 100 cows where milk is retailed. Mus 
have some agricultural college training. Also boart 
two or three men. E. J. FIELD, Box 402, Por 
Richmond, 8S IL 


heelers. JOEL GROVER, 

















WANTED—Railway mail, customs, Internal Rew 
enue and post al clerks Examinations oon, Prepas 
now. Trial lesson free. Write OZMENT, 107 R, 
Louis 





$75 MONTH PAID ;ailway 
tions coming Preparatic ree. 


STITUTE, Dept H19, Rochester, 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


WANTED— Position December 1 by m 
American, age ind his married assi 
Share the same t ement Life experien 
ind dairy farming, live < 1 
been together 3 years. 
yeal as herdsman, foreman and 
POTTS, Mer, Linwood Farm, New Britain 


AGENTS WANTED 


wo hours’ work 
that beats the 
e mples if you mean 
ness. GUAR ANTEED HOSIERY CO, 1053 Thi 
Dayton, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKED 


ONLY $1400 CASH NEEDED, 188 a« 
machinery The dairy farms of Delaw 
Y, earn $4,000,000 yearly: this is 
and a good one, too. Spring ‘and brook-w 
ture for : h fields cutti 
800 cords V a, I rel s Bye cow in 
7-room other ou 

neighbors, 
market; 
retire; 

5 vase 
terms 
Read 

me: 
Far 
Fr. AR Me 
New York. 


mail clerks. Examine 
FRANKLIN I~ 
Ze 




















FOR SALE—At 
tate, 


house, 
Furthe 
I 


ous 0 
.damized 0 
HE A. 
P. VAN NAT! TE . 
. A 


‘AD } 
1 Ww TL rsTE i) 
execut ‘ors South Bethlehes 
N 





HOMES FOR Ff VERY BODY !— Minnesota 
climate and social condit io s. Lea i 
grain, hay, vegetables, live tosk. poultry 
Send for literature. H. I. MAXPIF LD 
migration Commissioner, 2317 State Capit 
Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 

WOULD YOU typewriter 
o yol re it excels 
send ane to 

to keep forever 
1 a pe 1 , or in a letter 

t s, Simply s% ay! Mail partic s. EMERSON 
TYPEWRITER co, Box 189 Woodstock 1}. 


OB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or published, 

d quotations will be furnished. Low prices on_big 

in standard sizes. THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 
Springfield, M 








COME .TO VIRGINIA NOW, because we are 
ducements to purchasers ouen ¢. on 
ble farms, reasonable prices 

iustri ate 1 catalog. SoU HSS 


r free 
REALTY , Petersburg 





FOR 2 os “a cre farm miles 
i 

new ul dings 

Adapted for rai st 

DAWSON, Wells sville, 





CENTRAL NEW ¥¢ RK FARMS grow fy 
with lars pe p ofits, and they are low pric& 
Come ee them, or send for bargain lia. 

Me BU RNEY & CO, 209 Rastable Plat, 


OUR 


Syracuse, 








November 16, 1912 


FUNSTEN 
“cin FURS 


$10,000,000 
WORTH OF 
Biggest Prices! Best Grading’ Cash Quick 


Those are the advantages you have in send- 
ing your furs to Funsten. We are the largest in 
the world inour line. The biggest American,Cana- 
dian and European buyers are represented at our 
regular sales. Competition for Fuansten Furs is 
greatest. As we sell a in larger guentities and 
- more spot cash, we can 

ber you more cash for yours 

han you can get anywhere. 

We count on large volame 

SS of business and sma!! mar- 

No travel- 


AA business direct with 
TRAPPER 3 We want ten mil ion 
} dollars’ worth of fars. 
We want your ship- 
ments—anything— 

. from one skin up. 


\ Big Money 
\in Trapping! 


Do timo ies durin 
¥ epare time one 
. > pore and PAYS. 

nk, coon, Fy 
muskrat, fox. wolf, lynx, white 
weasel and all kinds of furs are 
fany Valuable, We buy any quantity, 
TRAPS To accommodate trap- 
pers and shippers we 
furnish _traps—including the fa- 
mous VICTOR—at factory cost. 

rgest stock in United States, 


7u tee 

Funsten Animal Po Ye 
back. Beware of imitations 5 nets n Animal Baits 
won Grand Prize at World's Fair in 1904. 
Government uses Funsten Buits. One can of Funs. 
ten Anima! Bait brought one manin St. Michaela, 
Alaska, $1, 199 clear; profit. Costs only $1 4 can, 

ifferent animals. Whether 
you are an experienced trapper or justa beginner, 
we can help you catch more fu rs—make more 
money. Write today for free Trapper's Guide, 
Game Laws and Trapper’s Supply Catalog—three 
books in one—Far Market Reports, Uneten oot 
Fur Shipping Tags, etc. ALL FREE, “4 


Pansten Bros. & Co.,1030Funsten Bldg., St. Louis, M 











LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
orany kind of skin with hair or fur on, 
We tan and finish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
gobes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 

G@lustrated catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send ou 6 this 
valuable book except upon re 

It telis how to take off and a for 
hides; how and when we pay the fre 
beth ways; about our safe dycing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on horse 
ides and calf skins; about the fur 

sand game trophies we sell, taxi- 

y,ete. If you want a copy send us 
your correct address. = 

The pe | Frisian Fur Company, 

571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 


HIGHEST 
PRICES 
FOR 


FURS 
Raw Furs Wanted 


If you want 
Highest Market Price 
Liberal Grading 


Prompt Returns 


Write for price-list and ship your furs to the 
fastest growing Raw Fur Housein NewYork 


DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO. 
28 East 12th St. New York 























The largest dealers in Ginseng in the United States 
ee ewww 
YOUR 


foWano worst HIDES 


To be tanned and manufactured into 
coats, robes, gloves and mittens. 
We are dressers of all kinds of furs. 
Write for free catalogue and samples 
telling all about our business, 

Fur Coats and Robes for Sale 


THE SYLVANIA TANNING CO., 


Sylvania, O., Lock Box, A. A. 





Make more money out of 


Cash fOr rier pai sal 


ue 


midd le man’s profits. 
New York is best market, 
Ww Urs : d we pay hi mest prices 
for hides 0 Skanks, 


Minks, Coons, etc. Cut 

@@ the commission house and ship to us direct. We 
@tand express. More than 30 years in business. Write 
for price list and references. 





rat and all other raw furs at 
highest market prices, and 
ig Sey pe Jewett & Sons, Red wood, N. Y.., Dept.9 


BELT, BUTLER CO., excorters,45 East 12th St.tew York 
ive liberal assortments and 
EX aungre deal”’to everyone. 
For use in your stable gutters as an abscrbent. 
F. E. CONLEY STONE CO., 
u 


SKUNK UJ ik K : We buy Skunk, Mink, Musk- 
Price-list free 
UTICA, N.Y. 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


ply of hogs was more than ample. 

Price on sheep continue to range 
between 3% and 4%c p Ib; the bulk 
of business has been at 3% @4\c. 
Lambs sell as high as 7\4c, but the 
bulk is quoted at 6% @7ec. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


PRICES OF GBAIN 
WITH COMPABISONS 


LATEST WHCLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES, 





Wheat --Corn-, 


1912 «1911 1911 
1.07 5% . 1% 
105% .96% 73.80 

- 87% 
1.05 94% 1% 
1.07% .96% .75 .74% 
87% - 77% .70 
. 1.08% 84 


Cash or 
Spot 


Chicago 

New York .... 
Boston 

St Louis 

Toledo 
Minneapolig .. 
Liverpool ..... 





followed another 
new low records established in 
the grain markets, owing to pressure 
of offerings. Wheat for Dec delivery 
sold down under SSc p bu at Chicago 
last week, subsequently recovering 
Somewhat; but at no time with much 
genuine support. Perhaps the chief 
factor wasthe normal, and this means 
large accummulation of supplies in 
the Northwest, and absence of any 
particular demand on export account, 
No 2 red winter in store $1.04@ 1.07. 
The grain markets in the U K 
and on the continent leaned to weak- 
ness, especially as crop advices from 
the southern hemisphere were gener- 
ally favorable. 

The enlarged volume 
crop of ’12, owing tc 
growth and maturity, as described in 
our final crop report on an earlier 
page, afforded reasonable encourage- 
ment to the bears But the splendid 
crop attainment has been known for 
so long a time that prices did not 
yield very much. All in all, corn was 
given indifferent support and Dec 
sold fractionally under 5Vc p bu, with 
May 4c, followed by scant recovery; 
No 2 old corn in store 57@58c., 

Oats -were inclined to weakness un- 
der heavy arrivais at primary mar- 
kets, carrying quotations to the basis 
of 30% @31\4c p bu for standard in 
store or Dec delivery, the lowest on 
the crop. This was followed by a 
slight recovery. 

Field seeds were depressed, with 
timothy 10@15c lower at $4@4.10 p 
100 Ibs; prime clover 18, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF OHOICE 
New York 


One’ week has 


with 


of the corn 


excellent late 


ORBEA MERIES 

Boston Chicago 

33 32% 32 

33% 33% 31 

33% 31% 31 

32 33 30 
Butter 


At New York, receipts of butter 
from May 1 to Nov 2 this year were 
1,492,056 pkgs, compared with 1,428, 
011 during the same period a "yea 
ago. According to the report of the 
associated warehouses, issued Nov 1, 
the holdings in 40 of the largest 
~aveneune in the country were 52,- 

663,000 lbs, against 43,996,000 Ibs the 
same date a year ago, showing an in- 
crease of 8,667,000 lbs. However, the 
latter figures represents the stocks in 
32 warehouses a year ago, not 40 as 
reported on Nov 1 this year. 

At New York, demand for fresh 
emy butter is running a little ahead 
of supply. Choice cmy sells at about 
335%ec p lb, miscellaneous iots 25@ 32c, 
state dairy 24@3lc. 

At Elgin, Nov 11, 
vanced le on a firm 
quoted at 32e p Ib. 

At Chicago, the trade on all kinds 
of butter is good, and demand is both 
for local and outside account. The 
best creamery sells as high as 32c p 
lb, miscellaneous lots 26@31e. Dairy 
butter meets a fair demand; receipts 
are moderate, extra lots being sal- 
able at 20c. 


1912.. 
1911.. 
1910.. 
1909... 


butter ad- 
being 


cmy 
market, 


Cheese 


At New York, there is a little more 
free offering medium quality cheese, 
but there is little trade in choice 
stock. Specials are held at 18c p Ib, 
average fey 17% @17%c, daisies 18c, 
skims 11@14%c. 

At Chicago, demand 
for the different shapes of cheese. 
Offerings are not pressing, and quo- 
tations remain steady. Twins are 
quoted at Itc p 1b, other standard 
makes lic. 


is moderate 


Merchandise Stamps Required—Un- 
der the new federal law providing 
for a parcel post beginning New 
Year's, ordinary postage stamps will 
not go. The special merchandise 
stamps now being printed must be 
affixed on packages, otherwise the 
same will be held for postage due 
without regard to the amount of 
stamps which is placed on them. 
This is very important to remember. 
In addition to bearing the official 
parcel post stamps, packages must 
bear the name of the sender in plain 
sight. Ordinarily this should be 
placed in the upper left-hand corner. 





Leading Duroc Sale 


The coming sale of S. H. Harmon of 
Bloomsburg, Pa, to be held on November 
28, is attracting considerable interest. 
Seveuty-five head are to be offered. A 
considerable number of the sows are 
sired by the wonderful boar, Col’s Pilot 
Wonder, who was second at the Inter- 
national last year, first at Springfield 
and first and grand champion at the 
Ohio state fair this year. It is claimed 
that this is the largest Durvc boar 
living, weighing 1000 pounds, and was 
sold for the record price of the year, 
$1250, to W. T. Smith of Springfield, 
Oo. C. J. McLaughlin of Pleasantville, 
O, a prominent breeder and the former 
owner and exhibitor of Col’s Pilot Won- 
der, has been secured as the Ohio repre- 
sentative of American Agriculturist and 
will attend this sale as well as others 
where they advertise with us, and will 
look out for the interests of any sub- 
scribers who wish to procure good stock, 
but cannot afford to attend these sales. 
If they will write him personally he 
will be glad to send a catalog of any 
sales he is going to attend, and by send- 
ing your bids, accompanied by the 
money, to him, he will give you the 
benefit of his experience and his time 
free of charge.—lE. A. H 

New York Dairy Meeting 

The annual meeting of the New York 
State dairymen’s association, to be held 
December 10-13, bids fair to be a 
hummer, The west is to unite with the 
east in aiding to make it one great big 
meet. The meeting will be at Syracuse, 
a central place, All will be taken care 
of in the best possible manner i 
be a union meeting this time. 
supply men and members will be 
closely associated than they ever were 
before, for they will be housed under 
one roof in the large, commodious Syra- 
cuse armory. Events are shaping them- 
selves and plans are being made for a 
very successful meeting.—fH. M. K. 


more 





~ CATTLE BREEDERS 





A Splendid A. R. 0, BULL CALF For Sale Cheap 


Sire, Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, No. 55722. His dam, 
De Kol Bessie Pauline Paul, A. KR. O. record 544 5 Ibs’ 
milk and 28.43 Ibs. butter in 7 days. She is a dam of 
Betty Hamilton, 29.13 lbs. butter in 7 7 days, and a sis- 
ter of Betsy Hamilton Beauty, 31.22 Ibs. butter, and 
Bertha Hamilton, 27.44 Ibs. butter in 7 « ys. Dam of 
calf, Farmstead Madge De Kol, No. 16805; mor Com, 
Second Lass of Oneida 3d, 515.7 Ibs. milk and 21.73 
lbs. butter in 7 days, 10,000 Ibs. milk in one year. 
This calf is a fine individual, well marked. Price 
$45.00, registered, transferred and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N.Y. 





Chenango Valley 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Can furnish a carload of high-grade, heavy milking 
oma cows, —- or nearby springers. Also cows due 

ve next spring, one some extra nice yearling and 
Tuberculin 


two-year-old heifers. Prices reasonable. 
tested ired. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, Madison Co., N. Y. 


For Sale 20 Registered Cows 


and some fine yearling heif- 

rs, also a few heifer calves and a carload of 

bulls rt old ty - for service. I also have 30 

igh-grade e veering heifers and 75 Grade 

e good kind that produce 

iio0 ibs. of milk pet year and better. Prices right. 
JOHN R. FR MUNNSVILLE, 








Stevens Brothers Company, 
Liverpool, N. Y. 


have issued a Fall Catalog of some Eighty Hol- 
stein Cows and Heifers they are offering. This 
is well illustrated and four generation charts of each 
animalare given. Better send for your copy at once 
aud make eS The quality is high 
and the prices right. 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


USED EXOLUSIVELY BY 
THE WORLD'S 
98% CREAMERIES. 
The only separator that is good 
enough for the creameryman 
is equally the best cream sepa- 
rator for the farmer to buy. 
The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





MAKE BiG PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
catalog of tay irl, 
tells how. Many 
tion and porta ble. aay 
hines 
KEYS Tone 


terme. These m 
good anywhere. STONE 
WELL BORING MCH. CB. 

BEAVER FALLS, PA, 





at LOW os of 
Edwards FE 14 Shingles 


“In all my life : 
was ROVE 8o sur. f: 
Kisroth writes Mr. D. 

pesoth. of Fosters, 

hio, ‘as Lam et my 

= w Rdwards STEEL « 
Shingle barn roof, I * 
wouldn't have be-' 
lieved it if I hadn't 
seen it with my own 
eyes. Your stee! ehin- 
gles cost lots leas than 
wood and they sure 
beat wood shing!cs and that rabber rot! roofing 
forty miles. The stuff got here in good sh pe  Figns 
on time and I done the work mysolf. tthe 
best roof in the pompano. What a foo! 7 was not 
to > gat your catalog 4 years ago when 1 roofed my 


Faokery Prices—All Freight Paid! 


Fire-proof, rot- Poy ido rust- Da Guaranteed 
10, 


agninst lightning by on 
Never need repairs. Get-lent three wood-shin- 
gle and ftve comecsition roofs. Lowest factory 
rices—all freight paid. Put them on yourself. 
Bade of Open Hearth Steel, flnest quality, Mado 
absolutely rust- proof by our worid-fumous *‘Tight- 
cote” Process. Oome in sheets, 24 inches wide, & 


to 12 feet lo 
to do bat nail sheets on old roof or 
“hives Patented Interlocking De- 
> covers all nails, makes permanent water- 
pt joints. 
ikes ahmed, most lasting roof in ez- 
Mm Write possible give ise of roof 
and we will quote soa Pel delivered to your station. 
Postal brings catalog 1162 and factory prices by 
next mail. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1112-1162 Lock Street Ohio 


The World's La Manufacturers 
of (8) 








4 BUGGY WHEELS Tins $e” 
Kerubberad, 


y direst. ‘Ask for Catalog 
GPLIT HICKORY WHEEL ©0.,610F 61, Clacianati, Obie, 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy Br: 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asociation’ Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 


1 Holstein bull, born Dec. 27, 1911. Sire —> 4 Butter 
Bo: Kol 44543, dam Heng. Vou Etten Clyde A. R. O 
24.22 Jr. 3 yr. old. Calf more white than black, large and 
well grown. Send for price and pedigree. 

Rochester, N. TY. 


W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, 
born Feb. 11, 1912, fine individual, 


BU a rown. Sire, Sir Veeman 
Beapevelé, #@ A. R.O. daughters. Dam has 
A. B. O. record of 25ibs. She has an A. R. O, 
dam and three daughters with large records. 
Price $125.00. W.D.ROBENS, Poland, N. Y. 


ORCHARDALE STOCK FARM 


offers H. F. bull calf, born May 81, l9l2. Four nearest 
dams average over 27 lbs. butter. Sire King Hengerveld 
Segis, No. 60772, whose dam and grandam have over 8 
Ibs. each. Write for ptice and pedigree. 
FRANK MURRAY West Winfield, N. ¥ 














Will offer my fall crop 
BULLS all sold of bull calves at very 
low prices to quick buyers. Several cows now 
due. Ivory R. Foster, Owego, New York 








Hazelhurst Stock Farms 
Registered Holstein Friesian Cattle. Bulls 
ready for service and stock for sale at all times, 
MH. MH. WICK WIRE, Hubbardeville, N.Y, 





1 car load of High Grade Holstein close springers 
. © “* 24&8-yr.-old heifers 
ales ~ Cows due to freshen Mch.&Apr. 
Holstein cows, 3 reg. Heifer calves. Reg. bulls for sale. 
REAGAN BROS., TULLY, N. ¥ 


1 
1 « 
7 reg. 
Will tuberculin test. 





REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
80 head of cows and heifer calves and ball calves, some 
L— ready for service, at below actual value 
a ot eee atabling. W rite today just what 
want. F. #. Thomson & Son Fairview Farm Holland Patton N Y 





meteriai, any thickness. “and cae 
soctetiad, sent, « quick, ena. ee net 


rele nian 
For SEWING LEATHER 


The Speedy Stitcher is the latest 
of an ything ever o8 


bugry 
ful Sewing Aw! 


Postpaid CA MYERS OO 6915 Lexington 





Adents 
make over 200% protiee, 

; Send at once for catalog and terms. 
Automatic Awl Co., 13 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 








World’s Clearing House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book 
Department published its first rural 


book. Now it is the largest rural 
book publishing house in the world, 
Its book list embraces every depart- 
ment of farm interest, and since the 
authors are recognized specialists in 
their respective lines, the books are 
acknowledged as standards, both by 
practical men and eminent agricul- 
tural educators in all English speak- 
ing countries. 

We have just issued a new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 
pages, 6x9 inches, containing de- 
tailed descriptions of upward of 500 
of the most practical and modern 
books on agriculture and allied 
subjects. The progressive farmer can- 
not afford to do without the assist- 
ance of the new agricultural knowl- 
edge and experience. This catalog is 
as essential to the modern farmer's 
library us any other work of refer- 
ence and will be sent to all applying 
for it. 


© ORANGE COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


Korndyke 


CRS Io ee a 
Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O, dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale, 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 











oro ———==ono ——0n0———————IoEI0 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE | 








Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day records above 80 pounds each. Rag Apple Korn- 0 
reat Pontiac Lady Korndyke. 
yke, recently sold from this herd for $6000. Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi, 


Gyke 9th. the only son of the 
80 days, a: nd Rag Apple Korn 


whose dam and sire’s dam nave q-day records that average 33.61 Ibs. each. 
Pet, whose dam and sire’s dam average 31.80 each for 7 days. 

have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cows in calf to the above bulls, and I will offer any- 
the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. 


ll E. H. DOLLAR - - « 
ound ——a1020 001010 


a grandson of Pontiac 
© thing in the herd, with 





88.02 lbs. butter in 7 days and 166.92 lbs. in re 


Fairview K orndyke Lad 2d, 


Write me your wan 


Heuvelton, New York 








MILANHURST FARM 


offers—ten Holstein heifers, 
coming two years old, nicely 
marked and well grown, bred 


to Korndyke Abbekerk, one of the best sons of Pontiac Korndyke, and whose dam 
is a Gaughter of Hengerveld DeKol, also a 3-4 brother to the King of gy Pontiacs. 


These heifers will please you and the price is right. 


JOHN I. ELSBREE, MILAN, PA. 





AVISDALE FARM— Hbolstein-Friesian 


All leadin 
head to select from. 


Cattle 


families— Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Eighty 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 








Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted 
Brownie Family, whose get were first at National 
Dairy Show, 1911—Brockton, 1911. 

White Beauty’s Monarch 13089, Son of 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of 
1*.78© pounds of milk —658 pounds of butter. 





AYRSHIRES netner craig Spicy Sam imp. 5927 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. 


Auchenbrain His Eminence Imp, 30764. First 
two-year-old at National Dairy Show, Chicago, 1911. 

Willowmoor Robinhood 3rd, 13485, grandson 
of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the breed, 
with 18,110 pounds of milk, 958 pounds of butter. 

Stock of Both Sexes for Sale and All Ages 


HENRY FIELDEN; Manager 











Heart’s Delight Farm 
Holsteins 


Bull Calf—13 mos. old—nearly all white 


Sire: King of the Pontiacs. 

Grand Sire: Pontiac Korndyke (sire 
of two 37 lb. cows). 

Dom: Lacia Soe Clothilde (out of 
a 3.06 Ib. cow). 

Sire: Pontiac ‘Chiren (son of Hen- 
gerveld De Kol). 





W. H. MINER, CHAZY, N.Y. 
Born February23, 1912. 
A strong, growthy fel- 


B U LL. iow. His three nearest 


dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy's Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CO., NEW YORK 


] N0nor STEINS | 00 
HOLSTEINS 
Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John €.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,N.J. 





50 Grade Holsteins 


An entire dairy of 50 Grade Holsteins, 
all large and extra fine heavy milkers. 
Tuberculin tested. Price $100 each. This is 
one of the best dairies in central New York. 


F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand, N.Y. 


CATTLE 


American Agriculturist 


BREEDERS 





Absolute Closing-Out Auction Sale 


of all the 


Ayrshire Cattle 


Horses and Shropshire Sheep 


on the Newton Farms, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Mr. A. D. Watson, Proprietor 


Sale to be held at the New England Fair Grounds, 


Worcester, Mass., on 


Monday, November 25th, 1912 


100 Registered Ayrshire Cattle. 
5S very superior horses, 


Shropshire Sheep. 
including a team weighing 3100 or 3200 
Ibs., 7 years old and fully acclimated. 


10 Registered 


The cattle are just home from the Fall circuit of Fairs, where 


they won a large number of prizes. 


They are of choice 


breeding and prize-winning form and have recently been 


tuberculin tested. 


Send for catalogue 


Leander F, Herrick, avtinee Worcester, Mass, 











From 
30-lb. sires 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 


Ready 
for service. 
HOMER, N. Y. 














DAIRYMEN! Improve Your Herd 


by purchasing « Grandson of Hengerveld De Kol, who has 
more officially tested ee RY than any other bull—ten above 
30 lbs. One born Dec 1911, out of lam. Price 
9100.00. This calf is Sndividwall Perfect “and well developed 
for his age. One born Nov. 20,1 one half white, well deve)- 
oped and good size. Price $75. This bull is ready for service 
atonce. We have others for sale. ©. E.. NK&S, 
Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N. ¥. 





100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 


V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 











From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 
in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 
sy ——e red by a bull from a 32.92- 


OQ. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennelliville, N. Y. 








Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tubereulin tested by Borews of Animal In- 
dustry for. interstate ehtpn en 
You make no mistake in buy fing this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 




















EAST RIVER GRADE 


HOLSTEINS 


5© cows just fresh. 270 cows 
f or sa I e due aad  calve in October, Novem- 
ber; good = large producers. 6@ yearling heifers 
from r 40 twwo-yea! old heifers. ko cows 
due to ive sint the ee: ead voxve nice Guernse 
see tos bac lone al a Pe icabe, © are @ size and 

best o ‘Grade. Holsteins 

be raised. 20) B, WEBSTER, Dept. A, Cort! eee ne 








Pontiac Korndyke’s 


SON HEADS THIS HERD 


Bull calves one, but we will have mo e as f: 
~ }-3 oar pons meme pn and they will he bowed win ond 


sell es See beet good young — s Sa veny seaneentl able 
eam, Canton, Pa. 











; LAKESIDE HERD HOLSTEINS 


A grand young bull atfa moderate price, 
Born Jan. 10, 1912, — three-fourths white —a beauty — with 
wonderful official backing. In his pedigree are 44 dams with 
A. R. O. butter records which average 25.75 lbs. In the oon 
four generations of his ancestors are the sires of 34 A. 
cows whose record# average 30.98 Ibs., and four dams wl te 
records average 30.12 Ibs. 


E. A. POWELL, 904 W. GENESEE ST., 


A remarkable showing. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y, 





Great opportunity to buy a highly bred year'ing 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


from a cow which has an A. R. O. record of over 81 Ibs. 
butter,7 days. 105 Ibs. milk, 2 day—aiso jiarge 80-day 
record. E. ©. BRILL, Stewarteville, N. J. 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ ‘prices. Have won more prizes 
than any herd in United States. 


3. F. CONVERSE & CO,, Woodville, N. ¥, 








co. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 





Always great, and greater 
ever. Star Farm special 
eclipses all prior eiforts. Re 
and be conviueed. 

Pictertje’s Paul 


90 bull) all half sisters 


World’s re atl bull, King Segis. 


25 


thefminor $10,000 bull). 


90 


bull 


dollar bul! 


and heifers, 
calf, tothe Mercec 


will give nine months’ time 


25 ed, 
and male calves, 


purple. 


80 


registered Holstein 


stein he ifers, fresh and 


by springers. Ide fy any 


AD High grade Holstein cows, 


per day, 
looking for. 


registered Holsteins. 


Count are the two greatesi 
one roof. > each one ¢ 
reference Second National 
Cortland, N. Y., Hon. 
Secretary of the Board of Tr 
land, N. Y. 
mail today. Address 


Horace L. Bronson, Dept. 6. 


give 





Donators of Mercedes Julips 
(the $26,000 
to 


Demehtore of my three thousand 
Auggie Cornucopia 
Pauline Count (half brother to 


A.R.O. registered Holstein cows 
ony of them in 
es and Count 


ce grade, handsomely marked 
Ho 


and nearby springers of the kind 
that can give 40 to 60.1bs. of milk 
and they are the kind you are 


Please remember that Mer: 
‘ bulls under 


Star Farm 


Holsteins 


now than 
fall sale 
ad the list 


30 
25 
50 


the 


In order to accommodate all buyers I 


on any of 


10 
25 


above stock on approved note. 

A. R.O. registered Holstein bulls 
sired. by Mercedes and Count, 9 
months’ time on either of these. 

Choicely bred handsomely mark- 
heifer 
bred in the. 


near- 
ne to 


tell these from registered stock and they are 
the best bunch I have ever offered 


fresh 


90 


I have never before known an opportunity 
like this for dairymen to get started with 


edes an@ 


of you for 
Bank of 


F. D. Smith, 


rade, Cort- 


Cut this slip out and 


Cortiand, W. ¥- 











FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN 
at Reasonablé Prices 


dress C.S 


POLS Hotes. 


BULLS 


All bulls — have 
3to 8 30 Ib. ge | butter ‘SAVERILL, 
SYRACUSE 





Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1599) 

We offer exce eneiy advantageous purchases in choice 
yearling heifers bred and heifer calves. me of these calves 
are sired by a grandson of Belle Korndyke, she being the 
granddam of the tw o 37-lb. cows, Others are sired by our 
premier herd sires, Mik & Butter King and King Segis Hen- 
ee. The Milk & Butter King has twenty official recoré 

aughters, one of them holding the World’s record three-year- 
old milk record of 737 lbs. milk in seven days and 3025 Ibs. iz 
thirty days, making 26,123 Ibs. in seven days and 106,533 Ibe. 
in thirty days. All dams are A. R. O. dems. 
Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 


Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. Prices right. 
I. T. and C. A, WELCH, West Edmeston, N. ¥ 


GREENWOOD HERD 


page ae youn bull born Dec. 16th, 1911. 10 nearest tested 
ire, King Lyons ny yg 4 of whose aoa 
rag av. 30.44. Dau, 16 lbs. at 2 yre. 2 mos. Another bore 
Jan. 1th, 1911, whose 10 nearest dams av. 26.79, he by same 
sire as above; dam, 14.50 lbs. at 2 yrs. 2 mos.; a daughter ot 
Pietje 22nd. Woodcrest Lad out of a 24.80 lb. cow. They am 
extra fine individuals. $125 buys your choice. F.O. B. cars. 
Cows and heifers in caif to King Lyons Spofford and King 
Lunde Pontiac Korndyke (the best son of K. P.) 


E. H. KNAPP & SON . FABIUS, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and nearby springers, large, well marked, 
good producers. Also registered stock, both 
sexes, any age. Write for prices. 


IMPERIAL STOCK FARM, J. A. LEACH, PROP., CORTLAND, W. ¥ 


HEAD YOUR HERD 


with a Grandson of King Segis 
Born Oct. 29th, 1911. Very large for age. Mostly white. 
Straight and right. Dam’s record, 2J.12 lbs. butter in 
7 days at 8 years. 


J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. Y 

















F. B. BUCKLRY of Beliview Farm, Schaghticoke, 


of “GUERNSEY BULL, “Usikvoratrs 


Seiad 3 sired Hy & gnats Monograin, tom yin “voy- 
ant. This calf is + in the purple, g size and 
markings, and was dropped Nov. 281 1908. This is a 
bargain for some one. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Springers and cows nearby. Carload lots. 
Emerson Eckier, Canajocharie, N. Y. 


ffers a few bull calves from 
Maplewood Farm * 


record cows. Ais good indi- 
viduals and nicely marked. 
At 885 to $50. Ale oy two 
Segis Butter Boy 42128. 








Rg TR ai cod by Kin 


Rubfleld Springs, N.¥< 


























Nove mber 16, 1912 


mat 


LIVE STOCK “ADVERTIS 
SHEEP BREEDERS 














a Snowcroft Hampshires 


Ready for 1912 trade. 
Yearling Rams of the wupeeres. oy well-wooled type. 
Write for prices. F 


Dr. Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Block., Syracuse, N.Y. 


80 Prime Breeding Ewes and 20 


See N State winnings. 








Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 
400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. 

Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 


Geneva, New York 














FASRHOLME HAMPSHIRE DOWNS 





Pinehurst 
Shropshir 


Won at New York State Fair, 1912, al! first 
prizes, champion ram and ewe in both Open 
and American bred classes. Sixty rams seld 


by Angust l6th this year at an a: erage price 


of p80 12. 

WE ARE OFFERING 7 ewes, 1, 2 
and 3 year olds, same re ding as these 
rans. Let us start you right with some ewes 
bred to our great stock rains, the sires of 
winners. Also 15 early ram lambs 
ready for service. 

Write for catalogue and information to 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 


Springfield Centre, N. Y. 





From imported and home bre d stock. Great bar- Box 10, 

gains in yearlings. iRL D. BROWN, 

ILION, N. ¥. R. F. D. %. 

ates . ‘. t splendid lot of Young Ser- - |} Ik rb OIS FARMS SHOW SHROPSHIRE 


A We have a 
R s, with strong bene, « 


DORS=TS” stitut mm and fleece, Sired by our | 
sta ‘iard type rams. Address all cor- 


respondence to ©. TFT. Brettel, Mgr., Beaningtos, Vt. 


FOR SALE 


AND BERKSHIRE HOGS 


Walde ©. Johusten, Agt., Cooperstown, N.Y. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


POULTRY BREEDERS 





Al'‘amuchy Farm offer registered 


HOLSTEIN BULL 
CALVES 


six to ten months old at farmers’ 
prices, all from officially tested 
dams with good records, and by 
bull whose dam has over 30 lbs. as 
a four year old better than 4% fat. 


Special price for next thirty days 
to make room. 


ALLAMUCHY, NEW JERSEY. 


JUST A MINUTE 
Attention Farmers and Stockmen 
JUST A MINUTE 


Attention Farmers and Shippers of fresh cows, spring. 
ers or anything you have to sell in the cattle line 
will sel] for you on commission or buy them. Corre- 








spond with ine before shipping elsewhere. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address GkO. W. EARDMAN, Lykens Valley 


Steck Yards, R. D. No. 2, MILLERSBURG, PA. | 





Country Life Farm 


will sel! a buil calf born Sept. 9, 1912. He is | ge need 
marked, fine condition, very straight and will please 
Sire a aa ie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th: | 
> da sire ’s dam average for 7 days 
32.57 Ibs butter and 7103 Ibs milk. Dam is Country Life | 
Batterfly Aaggie 141066 ; she has a two-year-old record of | 
nearly 14 lbs butter. She will be ke as = in my herd and | | 
her record will be greatly i increaser nearest 
dame of ~ s calf average 23. 454 Ibs batter trom 682.7 Ibe 
milk im 7 « age. Write for pedigree and photograph. | 
t. Brown Leghorn Cockerels for sale. 


Rose C 
R.F.D. No.2 West Winfield, &. ¥. 


Harry DB. Wheeler, Prop. 





LET US QUOTE YOU PRICES 


on Choice Guernsey and Hol- 


stein Grade Springers. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


HINDS & SMITH, Springfield Center, W. Y. 





‘GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Ball and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at the W or!d’s Greatest Scho ol ar ad become independent. 
Winter term opens December the Monday follow- 
ing the International Live Show Tuition includes 









four days’ free admission to the show. Write for cata- 
yeas tos “iay. Yon san become a first-class auctioneer. 
ve fuurteen noted instructors and lecturers. Address 


Orval A. Jones, Mgr., 2870 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Il. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms, Glens Falis, N.Y. 


Our imported 


Percheron & Belgian 
Stallions & Mares 


won 34 prizes, one reserve and one champion- 
ship cup at the three leading eastern fairs. Of 
course you want a winner. 

Catalogue Ready Soon 


Jupite 
Chief 








‘The Champion Yearling 
Belgian Colt in five 
states this fall. I am 
offering stud colts of 
equal quality. 
M. A: DeWITT, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 





“DON’T BE A CLAM” 

A man om Missouri’ came to see my plant. Any other man 

you simply fet. If from Mi-souri you must show him. He 

saw the ceanetih machine at work. He saw the laying house 

at work. He saw the breed'ng | ouse at work with a day and 

night shift. He ordered 800 chicks and said: “ Now I want to 

girls." 1 showed him oy sy 

ome). He cried: “That’ 

~<'‘4 they are full yard wide and will nee sorta in the wash.” 
lington, Md. 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM, Alfred P. Edge, Box 


Colored MUSCOVY DUCKS 


large as geese, handsome as peacocks. Our Indian Runners 
will lay ail winter; Bourbon red turkeys, hen reavers, easy : 

raise. Our barred rocks win ———— .—y 

Rose and Single combed White I em heory lying 

strains. Have hundreds of fine young cockerels and femal: 

let me mate you a pair. Farmers’ prices; circular. 


BERT DILLENBECK, EBandall, N. xX. 
CARTER’S MAJESTIC STRAIN 


- C. LEGHORNS 


Buy your cockerels here from one of the world’s 
greatest laying strains. EZRA C. CARTER, Marathon, 5.¥ 


400 COCKERELS 75c Each 

















S. C. W. Leghorns 
Foun ond Wie Choice stock with record second to 
bone. $3 net profit — ut 
DUCKS © 
Woedside Poultry Ya 
Choice, Early Hatched Barred 
— bus P. Rock aad W yandotte 
Cock 
vigorous breeders. Price reasunable 
DR.&. C. MOTER, LANSDALE, PA. 


Grant Moyer, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

reasonable. DAVID M. MAnnenD, BAe 
FOR SALE erels, also —- Strong, 
FOR SALE 





Choices se! eted S&S. C. W. Leg- 


horn Breu ug Hens. One and 
| two years old, One of best laying strains in existence. Bred 
| fer large birds and large white eggs. also 75 Selected cockerels 


of D. W. Young Strain. 9. ag. CASE, Gilbeoa, N.¥. 


FOR se 





A ad more of those fine 8. C. 
faite Leghera pocshers. 
me good breeders or next 





SWINE BREEDERS 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmingten, O. Box 198. 


MULE FOOT HOGS | 


a, mn Fer pnd = | a informati 
LONG BROTHERS 


Thompson 








Young stock for sale 


* wt i . 


—— Le: — 
Alvada, Ohic 





£ owthy Mule Foot Hogs have won more First 
’s izes than any herd in America. Stock of 

all ages for a_i sired by or bred to my 6 State Fair First Prize 
Winning Males Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Imported stock, short nose maa | prolific 

Superior mothers. Order e: A. pigs now, hi ——y 

fair prices. It is not what you pay bat what = fe 
at counts. J. @. CURTIS, Box 274, ROCHEST' 


saves ee Onondaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥ 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 











Young sows. Bred sows, boars and young 
pigs not akin; popular breeding out great 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


JEROMEVILLE, O. 


E. Z. METCALF, 
Foll pigs sired ba 
a a oe at 
State 


POLAND-CHIN T 


and out of sows that have produced 2, Som: 
akin. 





eof 
Orient, Ohio 


these are show a Pairs not 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY, 























-/ ‘ 


Ore _-, 
SEMENTS 





SWINE BREEDERS 


Harmon’s Grand Champion 
























Head ; 


Indiana. 


Catalogues now ready. 


S. H. Harmon, 
ABDORESS } Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Duroc Sale 


November 28, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Sired by Col’s. Pilot Wonder, 

Grand Champion Ohio State 
Fair, 1912, who weighs over 1000 Ibs. and is 

‘one of the largest boars of the breed living, recently 
purchased by W.T. Smith of Springfield, Ohio, from 
Mr.C. J. McLaughlin, for the record price of $1,250. 
This will be the only chance of the year to buy 
boars and gilts, sired by this great hog, at public sale. 


Others in this sale are sired by C. J.’S., Prince of 
Col., who is one of the greatest breeding sons of his 
great Sire and who has been a winner at Ohio and 
Others by Much Col. Third by the Grand 
Champion Much Col. of D. W. Brown’s Herd, who 
is a show and breeding boar of great reputation, 
also King George, a grandson of Orton Chief, who 
was never defeated in the East. 





This sale will consist of yearlings and pigs of March 
and April farrow and are weighing from 200 to 250 Ibs. 
The dams are deep in the Col. and Ohio Chief blood. 


AUCTIONEERS —H. L. Inglehart and Fred Reppe 


C. J. McLaughlin, 
Pleasantville, Ohio 














Mailed for the asking. 


C. J. McLaughlin, 
Field Representative 













Read show records of my herd boars and buy from winvuing ancestors whose blood lines represent the true Duree 





PAL’S PRINCE—Grand 


[ JACK’S FRIEND—Grand 
Champion, Ghio State Fair 


Champion. indiana State Fair 


40K ORION 24—Winner — + pe aol 
at laternational | 





Choice females are being bred to above boars. 


Write for information. 
CHARLES F. SP RBAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohic 


Herd i 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 
stock for sale. Prices reasonable. Send for circular. 
D. BH. DEEISBACH., P. 0. Box 137. Kingston, Oblo 


DU: BOARS 
If need a boar, [ can supply you with the 
best at a price you can afford to pay. Females 
allsold. Renick Kingston, Ohie 








; 2 year- 


service boars, wt., 2 ths. ; A 
li 360 be. Bred gilts an year- 
Durocs :: linge, brea to champious. Fall pigs 
c. C5. McLaughlin, Bes E. 
io 


Pleasantville, 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, 


HELDON FARM 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
Cc. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N. Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
by let and 2d and as for dams, 3 iss e 
sows, and Champion suw W.Va. State fair 1911. ers 
of equal breeding. Prices reasonabie 

x BM Martina, Stout's Mills, Ww. Va. 


Twenty Service Boars— 
DUR OC-E ny and up. Weight 160 
to Ibs. Si ao weighing 900 Ibe. 


Yearlings a)l immuned from 
pe . Ee: Rs Ty Yellow Spgs., 0. 


DUROC and POLAND-CHINA 


Yearling and spring boars of good blood lines. 
Recorded free to the purchaser. Write your wants to 
oO. FP. McDOWELL, &. F. BD. 3, Pisin City, Obie 


HIGH-CLASS DUR 


Open sows or gilts any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
gua'anteed as dese wiption or returned at my expense. 


GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 


Woodland | Dairy Durocs cr boar I Mycored ton hx Y. State 
P. D. Ne. 3, Syracuse 


Prise Winn EB. Bowen. &. 











R tered Durocs 
ies of both sexes. 




















WHITE HORSE FARM 


Berkshires 


We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 
lated—Mated from blood lines 
to produce results. 


W. W. BLAKE, Arkcoll, Mgr., Paoli, Pa. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have sold more registered Berkshires each year 

during the past6 years than any other breeder be the the 

United States. There moyenne. Oo animal good enong 

unless large enough 400 registered Berkshires in in hen 

Selected individuals all ages for sale, Visitors always 

welcome and met at train if expected. 

H, C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N. Y 

A large 11 

months od BERKSHIRE Suess 
Se ene 


She will weigh about 200 Iba. She is registe 
of the nicest of nice Berkshires. Price § 
Brown Breos., IDEAL DAIRY FARE, Canten, 


BERKSHIRES = 


notakin. Farme ‘a 
type at farmer’s prices. (nt prices for next thirty dare 
H. S&S. Titbury, Reute No. 1, Union, MN. Y. 


SUNNY BANK FARM 
reasonab 
A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgeh, 


BERKSHIRES 
Two choice boars farrowed February 2d. April 
and May pigs, either sex; also one tried J 
ling boar. T. J. KERR, COLLINS. 


Lake View Berkshires 


Pairs and trio unrelated 
F. W. HUTCHINS, DePeyster, N. Y. 
































0, [, SPRING PIGS 


closed out. Bookin 
i | for fall pigs out 
Sitver’s Prem Strain. 
PRICES REASONABLE. QUALITY A _ 1, 
F. Cc. WHITE, CINCINNATUS, WB. Y. 


















BERKSHIRES For Sale *“** 


paren» ye well known and popular © ao 
le. F. FP. Warner, Canandaigua... 





Cholee Bart and Sora, "Prices Tensgoable for tech high 

. HENRY C. TILTON, Ngr., Wickatunk, Sew Jersey 
Ham pshires 
Boars and Gite, bs boar and 


nweetinan te pret coee. Guntin thanlears 
cater aat Spivester. Eni, Titan, tad ~ 








































Written 
by 
Charles Alden Seltzer 











The Real Love Story~IX 


JT you hadn’t any right to 
6 love me,”’ she declared, feel- 
<> ing sure that she meant to 

¢ rebuke him, Evidently he 
FQ did not understand that she 
meant to do that, for he 
unclasped his hand from 1's knee and 
to her, standing at the 


came closer t 
rock, one hand resting 


edge of the 
upon it. : % 

“Of course I didn’t have any right, 
h said gravely, “but I loved you just 
ihe same. There’s been some things 
in my life that I couldn’t help doin’. 
Lovin’ you is one. You ain't like the 

omen I’ve been used to. An’ ] 

»eekon I ain’t just the kind of man 
,ou've been acquainted with all your 
life, You’ve been used to seein’ men 
who was all slicked up an’ clever. 
{ expect them kind of men appeal to 
ny woman. I ain’t claimin’ to be 
none of them clever kind, but I’ve 
een around quite a little an’ I ain't 
never done anything that I’m 
ashamed of. I can’t offer you a heap, 
but if you—” 

She had looked 
cheeks burning. 

“Please don’t,” she pleaded, rising 
and placing a hand on his arm, grip- 
ping it tightly. “I have known for a 
long time, but I—I wanted to be 
sure.” i @ could not suspect that she 
had only just now begun to realize 
that she was in danger of yielding to 
him, and that the knowledge fright- 
ened her. 

“You wanted to be sure?” he ques- 
tioned, his face clouding. ‘What is 
it that you wanted to be sure of?” 

“Why,” she returned, laughing to 
hide her embarrassment, “I wanted 
lo be sure ti..t you loved me!” 

‘Well, you c’n be sure now,” he 
said. 

“I believe I can,” she laughed, 
“And,” she continued, finding it diffi- 
cult to pretend seriousness, “knowing 
what I do will make writing so much 
«asier.”’ 

His face clouded again. “I don't 
see what your writin’ has got to do 
with it,” he said, 

“You don’t?” her 
eyes widening wiih pretended  sur- 
prise. “Why, don't you see that I 
wanted to be sure of your love so that 
I might be able to portray a real 
love scene in my story?” 

He did not reply instantly, but fold- 
ed his arms over his chest and stood 
looking at her. In his expression was 
much reproach and disappointment. 
he color fled from his face, lea .1g 
it slightly pale, and his eyes swam 
\vith a deep feeling that told of the 
struggle that he was making. 

ves | didn’t think you'd 
ma’am,;’ he _ said finally, a 
hoarsely. “But I reckon you know 
your own business best.’”’” He smiled 
slightly. “I don’t think there’s any 
use of you an’ me meetin’ a:ain—I 
don’t want to be goin’ on bein’ a 
dummy man that you c’n watch. But 
I'm glad to have amused you some 
an’ I have enjoyjed myself, tal'-‘n’ 
to you. But I reckon you've done 
what you wanted to do, an’ so I’ll be 
settin’ along.” 

He smiled grimly and with an ef- 
fort turned and walked around the 
«orner of the rock, intending to de- 
scend the hill and mount his pony. 
Itut as he passed around to the side 
of the rock he heard her voicé: 

“Wait, please,” she said in a scarce- 
ly audible voice. 

He halted, looking gravely at her 
from the opposite side of the rock, 

“You wantin’ to get somethin’ more 
for your story?” he asked. 

She turned and looked over her 
shoulder at him, her eyes luminous 
with a teli-tale expression, her face 
crimson. ‘“‘Why,” she said, smiling at 
him, ‘do you really think that I could 
be so mean?” 

He was around the rock 
half a dozen steps and _ standing 
nubove her, his eyes alight, his lips 
parted slightly with surprise and 
eagerness. 

“Do you mean that you wantin’ to 
make sure that I loved you wasn’t 
«ll for the sake of the story?” he de- 
manded rapidly. 

Her eyes drooped away from _ his. 
“Didn’t you tell me that a writer 
should be in love in order to be able 
to write of it?” she asked, her face 
averted. 

“Yes.” He was trembling a little 
end leaning toward her. In this posi- 
tion he caught her low reply. 

“T think my love. story. will 
be real, she returned. “I have 
learned—” But whatever she might 
have wanted to add was smothered 
when his arms closed tightly about 


up quickly, her 


she demanded, 


doit, 
little 


again in 


her. 
A little later she drew a deep 


THE TWO-GUN MAN 
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breath and looked up at him with 
moist, eloquent eyes. 

“Perhaps I shall have to change 
story a little,” she said. 

He drew her head to his shoulder, 
one hand caressing her hair. ‘If you 
do,’ he said smiling, “don’t have the 
hero thinkin’ that the girl is makin’ 
a fool of him,’ He drew her close. 
“That cert’nly was a mighty bad 
minute you give me,” he added. 

The Dim Trail 

A shadow fell upon the rock. er- 
guson turned his head and looked to- 
ward the west, where the sun had al- 
ready descended over the mountains, 

“Why, it’s sundown!” he said, smil- 
ing into Miss Radford’s’ eyes. I 
reckon the days must be gettin’ 
shorter, 

“The happy days are always short,” 
she returned, blushing. He kissed her 
for this, 

For a while they sat, watching to- 
gether the vari-colors swimming in 
the sky. Then Miss Radford raised 
her head from Ferguson’s shoulder 
and sighed, 

“Time to go home,” she said. 

“Yes, time,” he returned, “I’m ridin’ 
down that far with you, They rose 
and clambered down the hillside and 
he helped her into the saddle. Then 
he mounted Mustard and rode across 
the flat beside her, Darkness had 
fallen whey they rode through the 
clearing near the cabin and _ dis- 
mounted from the ponies at the door. 
The light from the kerosene 


the 


so) 
I 


” 


getting material for her love story, he 
I 


was moved to silent mirth “But 
ecert’nly didn’t see anything funny in 
it while she was puttin’ it on,” he told 
himself, as he rode, He had 
not ridden more than a quarter of a 
mile from the cabin, and was passing 
a clump of heavy shrubbery, when a 
man rose suddenly out of the shadows 
the trail. Startled, Mustard 
and then seeing that the ap- 
parition was merely a man, he came 
quietly down and halted, shaking his 
head sagely. Ferguson’s right hand 
had dropped swiftly to his right 
holster, but was raised again instant- 
ly as the man’s voice came cold and 
steady: “Get your hands up—dquick!”’ 
Ferguson’s hands Were raised, but 
he gave no evidence of fear or excite 
ment. Instead, he leaned forward, 
trying, in the dim light, to see the 
man’s face. The latter still stood in 
the shadows. But now he advanced a 
little toward Ferguson, and the stray- 
man caught his breath sharply. But 
when he spoke his voice was steady, 
“Why, it’s Ben Radford,” he said, 
“That’s just who it is,” returned 
Radford, “I’ve been waitin’ for you.” 
“That’s right clever of you,” re- 
turned Ferguson, drawing his words 
a little, He was puzzled over this 
unusual occurrence, but his face did 
not betray this, “You was wantin’ to 
see me then,” he added, 
‘You’re keen,” returned Radford, 
sneering slightly. 
Ferguson’s face 


beside 
reared, 


reddened. “I ain’t 





lamp shone in a dim stream 
from the kitchen door and 
within they saw dishes on 
the table with cold food. 
Ferguson stood beside his 
pony while Miss Radford 
went in and explored the 
cabin. She came to the 
door presently, shading her 
eyes to look out into the 
darkness. 

‘Ben has been here 
gone,” she said. “He 
be very far away. 
you come in?” 

He laughed, me 
think I’ll come in,” he re- 
turned. “This lover busi- 
ness is new to me, an’ I 
wouldn’t want Ben to come 
back an’ ketch me blushin’ 
an’ takin’ on.” 

“But he has to know,” 
she insisted, laughing. 

“Sure,” he said, secure 
in the darkness, “but you 
tell him.” 

“T won't!” 


and 
can’t 
Won't 


don’t 


she declared 





~~ —~ 
See ed Pe ES 


fy 








“] Think My Love Story Will be Real,” She Returned 


hard. 


told,” 


stamping her foot 
be 


positively, 

“Then I reckon he won’t 
he returned quietly, 

“Well, then,” she said, laughing, “I 
suppose that is settled. 

She came out to the edge of the 
porch, away from the door, where the 
stream of light from within could not 
search them out, and there they took 
leave of one another, she going back 
into the cabin and he mounting Mus- 
tard and riding away in the darkness. 
He was in high spirits, for he had 
much to be thankful for. As he rode 
through the darkness, skirting the 
cottonwood in the flat, he allowed his 
thoughts to wander. His refusal to 
enter the cabin had not been a mere 
whim; he intended on the morrow to 
seek out Ben and tell him, He had 
not wanted to tell him with her look- 
ing on to make the situation embar- 
rassing for him. 

When he thought of how she had 
fooled him by making it appear that 
she had led him on for the purpose of 


no damn fool,” he said sharply. “An’ 
I don’t like holdin’ my hands up lik+ 
this. I reckon whatever you’re goin’ 
to do you ought to do right quick.” 
“I’m figuring to be quick,” returned 
Radford shortly. ‘Ketch hold of your 
fguns with the tips of one finger and 
one thumb and drop them, Don’t hit 
any rocks and don’t try any monkey 


business.”’ 

He waited until Ferguson had 
dropped one gun. And then, knowing 
that the stray-man usually wore two 
weapons, he continued sharply: “I’m 
waiting for the other one.” 

Ferguson laughed. “Then you'll be 
waitin’ a long time, There ain’t any 
‘other one.’ Broke a spring yesterday 
an’ sent it over to Cimarron to get it 
fixed up. You ec’n have it when it 
comes back,” he added with a*touch 
of sarcasm, “if you’re carin’ to wait 
that long.” 

Radford did not reply, but came 
around to Ferguson’s left side and 
peered at the holster. It was empty. 





Illustrated 
by 
Sai.ford Tousey 











Then he looked carefully at the stray- 
man’s waist for signs that a weapon 
might have been concealed between 
the waistband and _ the trousers—in 
front. Then, apparently satisfied, he 
stepped back, his lips closed grimly. 

“Get off your horse,’’ he ordered, 

Ferguson laughed as he swung 
down, “Anything to oblige a friend,” 
he said, mockingly. 

The two men were 
yard apart, and at Ferguson’s word 
Radford’s face became inflamed with 
wrath, “I don’t think I’m a friend of 
yours,” he sneered coldly; “I ain’t 
making friends with every sneak that 
crawls around the country, aiming to 
shoot a man in the back,.”” He raised 
his voice, bitter with sarcasm. ‘‘You’re 
thinking that you’re pretty slick,” he 
said; “‘that all you have to do in this 
country is to hang around till you get 
& man where you want him and then 
bore him. But you’ve got to the end 
of your rope. You ain’t going to shoot 
anyone around here, : 

“I’m giving you a chance to say 
what you’re got to say and then I’m 
going to fill you full of lead and plant 
you over in the cottonwood—in a 
place where no one will ever be able 
to find you—not even Stafford. I'd 
have shot you off your horse when 
you come around the bend,” he con- 
tinued coldly, “but I wanted you to 
know who was doing it and that the 
man that did it knowed what yow 
come here to do.” He poised his pis- 
toi menacingly. “You got anything to 
say?” he inquired. 

Ferguson looked steadily from the 
muzzle of the poised weapon to Rad- 
ford’s frowning eyes. Then he smiled 
grimly. 

“Someone’s been talkin’,” he said 
evenly. He calmly crossed his arms 
over his chest, the right hand slipping 
carelessly under the left side of his 
vest. Then he rocked slowly back and 
forth on his heels and toes. “Some- 
one’s been telling you a pack of lies,” 
he added. “I reckon you’ve wondered 
if I was goin’ to shoot you in the 
back that I ain’t done it long ago. 
You’re admittin’ that I’ve had some 
chance,” 

Radford sneered, “I ain’t wondering 
why you ain’t done it before,” he 
said. ‘“‘Mebbe it was because you’re 
too white livered. Mebbe you thought 
you didn’t see your chance. I ain’t 
worrying none about why you didn’t 
do it. But you ain’t going to get an- 
other chance.” The weapon came to 
a foreboding level. 

A Grim Situation 

Ferguson laughed grimly, but there 
Was an ironic quality in his voice that 
caught Radford’s ear, It seemed to 
Radford that the stray-man knew that 
he was near death, and yet some par- 
ticular phase of the situation appealed 
to his humor—grim though it was. 

Radford shifted his feet uneasily. 

He could not have told at that mo- 
ment whether or not he had intended 
to murder Ferguson. He had waylaid 
him with that intention, utterly for- 
getful that by shooting the stray-man 
he would be committing the very 
crime which he had accused Ferguson 
of contemplating. The muzzle of his 
weapon drooped uncertainly, 
| “Talk quick!” he said shortly. 
‘ Ferguson grinned. “I’m takin’ my 
time,” he returned, ‘There ain’t any 
use of bein’ in such an awful hurry— 
time don’t amount to much when a 
man’s talkin’ for his life. I ain’t askin’ 
who told you what you’ve said about 
me—lI've got a pretty clear idea who 
it was. I’ve had to tell a man pretty 
plain that my age has got its growth 
an’ I don’t thirk that man is admirin’ 
me much for bein’ told, 

While he had been talking he had 
contrived to throw the left side of his 
vest open, and his right hand was ex- 
posed in the dim light—a heavy six- 
shooter gleaming forebodingly in it. 
His arms were still crossed, but as he 
talked he had turned a very little and 
now the muzzle of the weapon was at 
a level—trained fairly upon Radford’s 
breast. And then came Ferguson’s 
voice again, quiet, cold, incisive. 

“If there’s goin’ to be any shootin’, 
Ben, there’ll be two of us doin’ it. 
Don’t be afraid that you'll beat me to 
it.” And he stared grimly over the 
short space that separated them. 

Fer a full minute neither man 
moved a muscle, Silence—a premoni- 
tory silence—fell over them as they 
stood, each with a steady finger drag- 
ging uncertainly upon the trigger of 
his weapon. An owl hooted in the 
cottonwood nearby; other noises of 
the night reached their ears. Unaware 
of this crisis Mustard grazed uncon- 
cernedly at a distance, 

Then Radford’s weapon wavered a 
little and dropped to his side. 

“This game’s too certain,” he said, 

Ferguson laughed, and his six~ 
shooter disappeared as mysteriousiy 


now not over a 


r 
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as it had appeared. “I thought I’d be 
able to. make you see the point,” he 
said. “It don’t always pay to be in 
too much of a hurry to do a thing,” 
ie continued gravely. “An’ I reckon 
I've proved that someone’s been lying 
about me. If I'd wanted to shoot you 
i could have done it quite a spell ago 
—I had you covered just as soon as I 
crossed my arms. You’d never knowed 
about it. That I didn’t shoot proves 
that whoever told you I was after you 
has been romancin’.” He laughed. 

“An’- now I’m telling you another 
thing that I was goin’ to tell you 
about tomorrow, Mebbe you'll want 
to shoot me for that. But if you do 
I expect. you’ll have a woman to fight. 
Me and Mary has found that we're of 
ene mind about a thing. We're goin’ 
to hook up into a double harness. 
reckon when I'm your brother-in-law 
sou won't be so worried about 
shootin’ me.” 

Radford’s asto1 
a moment in 
the strayman’s. 
guiltily. 

“I might have knowed that 
wouldn’t get afoul of any man 
was thinkin’ of doing dirt to me.” 
suddenly extended a hand, 
shakin’?” he said. 

Ferguson took the 
tightly. Neither man spoke. 
Radford suddenly unclasped his 
and turned, striding rapidly up 
trail toward the cabin. 

For a moment Fergu 
ing after him with narrowed, 
eves, Then he walked to 
threw the bridle rein over 
mel of the mounted, 
off at a rapid toward 
Diamond, 


The Shot in 


Now that Mar 
tained experience fo! 
her story it might |} 
returning to the cabin she would get 
out her writing m but she 4id 
nothing of the ki! fter Ferguson’s 
departure she ioved her riding gar- 
ments, walked s¢ ral times around 
the interior of the cabin, and for a 
long time studied her face in the look- 
ing ’ é overed he 
happiness shining out of the 

Ben hadn’t eaten much, she 

as she seated herself at the 

pouring cup of tea. 

had finished her meal 
begun to wonder over 
not his custem to go 
right. There was no moon, oniy the 
starlight, but in tl was able to 
distinguish objects in the clearing, 
end if Ben had been working about 
anywhere she must have noticed him. 
She returned to the table and sat 
there long, pondering. Then she rose, 
neated some water, and washed and 
cried the dishes. 

Still no signs that 
where in the vicinity. 
screen door and went 
porch, leaning against 
éer posts. For a long 
thus, listening to the 
noises of the night, She stood for a 
few minutes, and then from some- 
where in the flat eame a slight sound 
—and then, after an interval, another. 

She shrank back again, a sudden 
fear chilling her, her hands clasped 
over her breast, 

“Someone is 
aloud, 

She 


shment showed for 
eyes as his gaze met 
Then they drooped 


} 
nis 


Mary 


hand, gripping it 
Then 
hand 
the 
son stood, look- 
friendly 
Mustard, 
the pom- 
and was 
the Two 


saddle, 


lope 


Dark 


Radford had ob- 
the love scene in 
that on 


the 


glass. Y« ! lise 


ul she 
absence—it 
away in the 


his 


ras 


she 


Ben was any- 
She opened the 
out upon the 
one of the slen- 
time she stood 
indescribable 


shooting,” she said 
waited long for a repetition of 
the sounds. But she did not hear them 
again, Tremblingly she returned to 
the cabin and resumed her chair at 
the table, fighting against a growing 
presentment that something had gone 
wrong with Ben. But she could not 
have told from what direction the 
scunds had come, and so it would 
have been folly for her to ride out to 
investigate. And so for an hour she 
sat at the table, cringing away from 
the silence, starting at intervals, when 
her imagination tricked her into the 
belief that sound had begun. 

And then presently she 
aware that there sound, In 
vast silence bey the cabin door 
something had moved She was on 
her feet instantly, her senses alert. 
Her fear had left her. Her face was 
pale, but her lips closed grimly as she 
went to the rack behind the door and 
took down a rifle that Ben always kept 
there. Then she turned the lamp low 
and cautiously stepped to the door 

A pony whinnied, standing with ears 
erect at the edge of the porch, Ina 
crumpled heap on the ground lay a 
man. She caught her breath sharply, 
but in the next instant was out and 
bending over hin With a strength 
that seemed almost beyond her she 
dragged the limp form to the door 
where the light from the lamp shone 
upon it. 

“Ben!” she said sharply. “What has 
happened ?’’ She shook him slighily, 
calling again to him 

Aroused, he opened his eyes, recog- 
nized her, and raised himself painfully 
upon one elbow, smiling weakly. 

“It ain’t anything, sis,’ -he 
“Creased in the back of the head. 
Knocked -me cold, Mebbe my shoul- 
der too—I ain’t been able to. lift my 
arm.” He. smiled again—grimly, 
though wearily... From the back. tpo. 

\Her:eyés filled vengefully, and, she 
teaned ¢losgersto ,him,:her veice tense. 
“Who; Ben? Who -did.it?” :. > 

(Continued Next Week.] 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS ON THE FARM 


‘Our Bors and Girls Good Times Club 


Our Good Times Club 


I am printing this week for you a 
generous amount of news from the 
Good Times nieces and nephews, be- 
cause I feel that you will! all enjoy as 
much as I have reading some of these 
fine inspiring letters. One thing I 
wish all the boys and girls would re- 
member in writing in to me is-to 
write their name and address very, 
very plainly. There is nothing so 
hard to decipher correctly as a 
proper name, because there is no set 
rule for spelling it. Some few of you 
have been disappointed because of 
the delay in receiving pins and cards, 
which were sent to the wrong ad- 
dress on account of illegible writing. 
Also give your age, as that makes 
the records more complete. And if 
you are getting up a club, be sure 
to send in not only your own name 
and age, but the names and ages of 
all the other members. 

The time limit of the picture 
test has expired, and the prize 
ners wilt be printed next week, 

Don't forget, dear boys and girls, 
that our club is not for the purpose 
of giving ourselves only good times, 
but that others may have good times, 
too. No person or organization that 
is selfish is worth while. It is the one 
who does for others that really de- 
rives the most satisfaction from life. 

Remember, too, that there are va- 
rious ways for people to enjoy them- 
aside from parties that appeal! 
to you now as representing a good 
time. Maybe to mother or father, a 
little rest spells enjoyment. Why not 
give them a surprise by doing some 
task that usually falls to them. If 
we keep our eyes open we can find 
so many places and times when with 
little effort on our part we can make 
a “rough place smooth.” 

Will you forgive me 
a little this once, but I am sure we 
don’t want our club o-:e that is sel- 
fish or self-centered, do we? 

Don’t forget to write me 


con- 
win- 


selves 


for preaching 


from 


time to time, or else we will not keep 
in touch with each other. 
Yours for good times, 


pat 





Prudence Prepared for College—Ill 


“Dear aunt!” cried Prue, “I don’t 
care if I have to go in a flour sack. 
Please don’t bother about the clothes. 
Oh, you're all so good to me, and 
I'm 80 happy.” 

Her aunt smiled at her. 
feel that way now, 
assure you, when 
other girls you'll 
to be nice,” 

Prudence plunged into work with 
renewed energy. While attending the 
school she was to live with a friend 
of Madame Lydia’s, where her serv- 
in caring for the children even- 
would pay for her board. She 
did not know ‘how the tuition had 
been managed. She was simply told 
that it was all arranged. 

When Steve was gone Prue went 
through the house setting everything 
in sucn spotless order that Mrs Ward 
herself could not ‘have done better. 
She spent her tast Saturday at home 


“You may 

Prudence, but I 
you get wit the 
want your clothes 


ices 
ings 


baking quantities of everything that 
would keep; until Mr Ward declared 
that Prue acted as if she were leaving 
them on a desert island where they 
would have to depend on her sup- 
plies until she returned. 

Early Monday morning Mr Ward 
drove her to the train, and Monday 
noon she stood beside her trunk in a 
strange station. Prue had never been 
away from Hazelton since she was 
seven, and she stood looking about 
her with a bewildered air. A tall 
girl with an air of elegance glanced 
toward her several times after she 
had given orders in a capable way 
ibout having her trunk sent. Now 
She gathered up her hand baggage 
and stepped across the platform with 
sudden decision. “I wonder if you 
could be one of the new Roycroft 
girls,’ she said pleasantly. 

“Oh yes,” gasped Prue. 

“Where do you want to go? Will 
you let me call a man for your trunk? 
You see I am an old girl, this is my 
last year here.” 

“Oh, thank you,” 
genuine gratitude in 
“I'm going to Mrs 
Street.” 

‘T'll have the man that’s taking 
my trunk take yours, and then I'll 
walk with vou, It is on my way.” 

When she came back she _ said, 
laughing, “I suppose it is time to in- 
troduce myself. [ am Evelyn Row- 
land, a senior, and [ board at the 
school.” 

“I am 
first 
belong.’ 
had already 


with 
eyes. 
Pins 


said Prue, 
voice and 
Hall's, 352 


and this is 
know where 


Marsh, 
doen't 


Prudence 
year, and I 


my 

il 
Evelyn 

country 


noted that the 
girl must be her own age or 
older, and she said gently “You 
mustn't mind going in with the 
Freshman. If you work very hard 
you can make up a class.” 

Prudence opened her lips to reply, 
and then kept silent. After all, she 
didn’t know what class she would be 
fitted for, and certainly Evelyn Row- 
land looked as if she knew immeasur- 
ably more than Prudence They 
parted at the gate of 352 Pine street, 
and Prue went in with tl pleasant 
feeling that she had found a friend, 
She found Mrs Hall a pretty, worried 
looking woman with four small chil- 
dren. Prue took to the children at 
once, and Mrs Hall liked Prue. 

“You know, my dear,” she said, 
“you're going to be such a comfort 
to me | shall go to the Singleton’s 
party tonight, and I had about given 
it up Tillie (she’s my maid), is so 
cross about staying with the children, 
and the last time she fell asleep be- 
tore they did, and Don and Eva just 
simply looted my bureau drawers. I 
just sat down and cried when I saw 
the mess they'd made, and bread and 
molasses over everything, and my 
best fan broken, and laces torn. I 
must put the ribbons on my dress if 
I'm going out tonight. Eva, pet, will 
you see if you can find mamma a 
needle and thread?"’ The little lady 
had made this entire speech without 
a pause, and now she ran upstairs, 
and returned with a silk gown hang- 
ing over her arm. 

in the meantime Eva had produced 
a workbasket that made Prue groan 
in spirit. The child poked about 
gravely for a needle tangling 
more of the thread and embroid- 
ery silk, 

“Perhaps I can find it,” said Prue. 

Eva brought her the basket, and 
after some search Prue found a fine 
needle and the right shade of sewing 
silk. She kept the basket on her lap 
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thread, and 
She hoped 
But 


winding the 
things to rights. 
she would not appear oflicious 
her fears were set to rest. 

“My dear,” said Mrs Hall, “I can 
see you're going to be a great com- 
fort to me, You are one of those 
sweet, housewifely girls. Things are 
just at sixes and sevens here. But 
when you have four children under 
eight years, and the most incompe- 
tent servant in the world, and try 
to keep up a big house, and attend to 
your social duties, why you can’t keep 
things right, and I don't know how 
to do it either. I was brought up in 
Kentucky, and the negroes did every- 
thing, and I didn’t know what trou 
ble was until I came up here and tried 
to keep house with Tillie. she 
went on quickly. with a new sparkle 
in her “that I'd have you think 
I’m unhappy. I have the best hus- 
band ever made, and the loveliest 
children. Come my chicks, and 
let mother love you.” They flew 
to her at the invitation for pre 
longed “loving.” “But,” she con 
cluded, as she put them down 
“Tillie would be a trial o any 
woman.” 

The little lady looked so sw 
the garland of childish faces about 
her that Prue decided to like her at 
once, though the topsy-turvy 
had appeared to her fastidious 
eye almost as an offense against 
morals. 

She took care of the children that 
evening and made them her devoted 
slaves by telling them two stories as 
a reward tor getting into bed prompt 
ly and without fussing. But she had 
spent half an hour searching for thei: 
nightgowns, which Mrs Hall had saic 
were somewhere in the nursery. 

To Be Continued. | 
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The District Contest 


ANNA C, CHAMBERLAIN 


The boys having agreed to take the 
first half of the third entertainment 
they requested the privilege of dece 
rating the stage that it might met 
the requirements of their program, to 
which their rivals gave consent on 
condition that the larger cloak rooms 
should be left alone and unmolested 
for their use. This being agreed upon 
preparations went on mysteriously. 
but with great vigor, until the evening 
appointed, 

On that occasion the schoolroom 
looked its very prettiest with the win 
dows and blackboard decorated with 
little lags and the white curtain con- 
cealing the stage gaily striped with 
1ed and blue bunting. The recitation 
benches were all up in front next the 
little organ which had been lent a sec 
ond time and the best singers among 
the boys were seated there. 

By the time all these details had 
been observed there was a general 
hush of anticipation and the curtain 
was drawn back to show a dimly lit 
stage likewise draped in the national 
colors, in the center of which from a 
standard floated a large United States 
flag. At the same moment the organ 
sounded a few notes and the splendid 
air of The Star Spangled Banner was 
swelled by a chorus of boys’ clear 
voices, 

It was very effective 
fecting and when the last verse rang 
out: “And thus be it ever when free- 
men shall stand between their ‘'oved 
homes and the war's desolation,” end- 
ing magnificently, “And the Star 
Spangled Banner in triumph shall 
wave,’ there was a mist over many a 
pair of spectacles, 

“Seems like nob 


as well as af- 


dy ever gets tired 
of that old song?’’ whispered Mrs 
Good to her husband as they sat 
waiting before the closed curtain for 
the next number. 

It was to be a musical, for the cho 
tus kept their places and presently 
the curtain drew back upon a tableau 
representing George and Martha 
Washington, Our first president stood 
forward pointing to the flag and the 
chorus sang: The once popular song; 

Thousand Years My Own Colum- 


This also met with great applause, 
after which there was another short 
interval of preparation, followed by a 
scene representing the brow of a ship 
on the front of which stood a boy, 
dressed as Columbia, upholding a 
small flag at which the notes of Co- 
lumbia the Gem of the Ocean rang 
cut with great enthusiasm. 

This song is always popular and 
when they sang: 

With her garlands of victory around 
her 

so grandly she 
crew: 

el flag proudly floating before 
er, 

The boast of the red, white and blue. 

The chorus. included a good many 
besides those on the forward: seats, for 
who could keep still at Three Cheers 
for the Red; (White and.Blue, .; 

“We've beat,” whispered Harley 


As bore her brave 


With 
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Thin 

Bits of 

Corn 

Toasted to 

A delicate 
Light Brown— 


Post 
Toasties 


Tobe eaten withcream 
and sugar, or served with 
canned fruit pouredover 
—either way insures a 
most delicious dish. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battie Creek, Mich. 




















Mac Kellar’s Charcoal 


Yor Poultry is bes. Coarse or fine granniated also 
powdered Gay direct from largest manufacturers of 
harcoat Prodacts Ask for prices and samples Ket 1844 


R MacKELLAR 5 SONS CO,, Peexskin N ¥, 





In Western Canada’s 
Free Homestead Area 


The Province of bes ae 
ew Home 
Manitoba)><0)'°n: 


tricts that afford tare po 
Acres of 


Raising 


on Soe Province has no superio 
and in profitable agriculture shows an 
unbroken period of over a quarter of a 


century. 
Pertact Climate; Good Markets; Ratl- 
be Conventent; a Bots the very best, and 


So lands eapeeent to Free Home- 
steads may be purchased and also in the 
older Districts lands may be bought at 


le prices. 
For Further Particulars, address 


me 3: Crawford 
1 E. Genesee St, 
pg Bh N. Y. 





or write Superintendent of Immigratio: 
Ottawa, Canada. “4 “: 











Opportuni ity 


that was 
Overlooked 


in Georgia and Alabama along the 
Central of Georgia’s 2000 miles of modern 
railway. The land will earn more net 
money than that which costs three or four 
times as much where unimproved land is 
scarce, Long growing seasons with abun- 
dant rainfall, make extra crops each year, 
Mild climate, ideal for fruit and truck. 
But the greatest opportunity is for the 
genera] farmer, in home markets, at good 
prices, for all he produces, 
Proof of this in “Alabama and Georgia,”’ 
a book of pictures and signed letters, 
mailed free. Also, “How to Find the Farm 
You Want.” Write TODAY, 


J.¥. Jacksen, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
261 West BroadStreet, Savannah, Georgia. 











MUSHROOMS: How to Grow Them 


By WILLIAM FALCONER. This is the most 
practical work om the subject ever written, and 
the only book on growing mushrooms published in 
America, The author describes how he grows 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by 
the leading market gardeners, and for home use 
by the most successful private growers. Engravings 
arawn from wvature smpecealy for roe work. 170 
ages, 5x7 inches. Cloth csscccccsececcccssecsee $l 08 


GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ssbland Bldg., 315 4th Ave, New York 











THE JUNIOR MEMBERS 


Good to Ben Rice; but Ben was snif- 
fing the air. 

“What’s that funny smell?” he said, 
but just then the curtain was drawn 
back for the next number. 

A red cross nurse was leaning over 
a cot in what represented a dimly lit 
tent trying to ease the pain of a pale, 
bandaged soldier. Outside a sentinel 
stood at attention, and in the distance 
a second sentinel paced slowly back 
and forth. It was an attempt to rep- 
resent the “grim visage of war,’ and 
the chorus began The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, 

There was no enthusiasm joining in 
the chorus here for there were too 
many who recalled the bitter parting 
of the civil and Spanish-American 
wars, but they listened eagerly and 
when the sweet voices rang out: 

“He has sounded forth the trumpet 
that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men 
before the judgment seat,” 
there was not a heart but what thrilled 
with pride and loyalty to the Stars 
and Stripes. 

One more number was announced 
and the audience was requested to 
rise and join in singing America. They 
all rose and sang, too, in a chorus 
such as. the little schoolhouse had 
never echoed before, 

There was a short silence after this 
and then as the audience settled back 
to their seats some of the girls ap- 
peared on tthe stage, the curtains 
were drawn tight and hasty prepara- 
tions were plainly in progress, The 
door of the closed dressing room was 
open and closed and opened = once 
more. Again Bennie Rice was snif- 
ing. 


‘There’s that funny smell again, 


| and I believe, boys I’m sure it’s cof- 


tee, Oh!” 

For the curtain was drawn aside 
showing a white draped table bearing 
three platters with as many great 
brown turkeys, 

One careful comprehensive look as 
if to make sure of the nature of this 
tableau and then the applause was 
long and sustained, 

“Now if Mr Cox and Mr Rice and 


| Squire Lee will superintend the carv- 


ing,’’ said Mary Jackson, ‘‘and the rest 
will make themselves comfortable at 
the desks we will try to make our 
part of the entertainment as general 
as possible by letting each one enter- 
tain himself.’’ 

This speech was likewise applauded 
as the chosen ones responded with 
alacrity, and then the entertainers 
hastened to pass plates, knives and 
forks, cups, Spoons and paper napkins. 
The bread and meat were passed in 
platters and each helped himself, and 
great pitchers of coffee followed by 


| sugar and cream came next, 


Owing to the crowd everything had 
to be done hastily and informally, but 
no one went hungry, and all enjoyed 
the unusual and unexpected treat, and 
when they had finished off with a 
great brown wedge of pumpkin pie 
and several crisp doughnuts more 
than one boy was heard to whisper to 
some girl near by “You beat.’”’ 

But Squire Lee voiced the senti- 
ments of the majority when he rose 
and said that it wes generally allowed 
that the American eagle was more 
than a match for any bird that flew 
either by land or sea, still, although 
he never showed the white feather to 
anything, he undoubtedly flew the flag 
of ‘truce at sight of the Thanksgiving 
turkey, so that they must still consider 
that each entertainment excelled in its 
own line and so far “honors were 


even, 





Games for the Play Hours 


Here are.two more games you may 
like to try at noon or recess. 


Bird Catcher 


This can be played either in the 
schoolroom or playground, About six 
to 12 players are required, The chil- 
dren sit or stand in a circle, with a 
“catcher” in the middle. Each child 
is given the name of some bird. The 
leader tells a story orally, or reads it, 
which occasionally brings in the name 
of a bird. At the mention of qa bird 
the player assigned its name quickly 
raises his hands and brings them down 
again, When the owl is mentioned 
(no one is given this name) all place 
hands behind the back and hold them 
there until another bird is mentioned, 
The catcher tries to seize a hand 
whenever it is moved, A player whose 
hand is caught doés not put up his 
hands when his particular name is 
read, or who does the wrong thing. 
must change places with the catcher. 


Buzz 


This can be played when the 
weather does not allow out-of-door 
fun, It nequires six or more players. 
The first player says “One,” the 
next “Two,” and so on, until the num- 
ber seven is reached, when “Buzz” is 
substituted for it. The counting goes 
on, “Buzz” being substituted for every 
multiple of seven, The word “Buzz” 
is also substituted for ‘““Seven’’ in any 
number; that is, ‘““Buzzteen,” ‘“‘Twen- 
ty-buzz,” “Thirty-buzz,” and so on, 
are used instead of “Seventeen,” 
“Twenty-seven,” ‘“Thirty-seven,” etc, 
“Seventy” becomes “Buzzty,” “Seven- 


ty-one,” “Buzzty-one,” etc. “‘Seventy- 
seven,” becomes ‘“‘Buzzty-buzz.” 

When a player misses he drops from 
the game. A miss consists in saying 
& number instead of “Buzz,” or in say- 
ing “Buzz” in the wrong place. The 
game proceeds till all but one have 
dropped out, the one remaining being 
the winner. 

Variations of this game may be 
made by saying “Quack” instead of 
“Three,” or its multiples; by saying 
“Fizz” instead of “Five,” or its mul- 
tiples; or by saying “cockadoodledoo” 
instead of “Eleven” or its multiples. 





How to Transfer Pictures 
J, G. ALLSHOUSI 


A transferring fluid which will 
transfer printed pictures, patterns, etc. 
from newspapers or books to paper, 
wood, cloth, leather, etc, is easily and 
cheaply made. It is very useful for 
fancywork, burnt wood, painting and 
illustrating, as fancy designs from 
magazines and any printed picture 
can be reproduced upon paper, fabric 
or wood or glass ready to work or 
paint. Dissolve in a coffee cup nearly 
full of turpentine as much shaved 
laundry soap as it will take vp or 
“on Let stand about forty-eight 
hours until thoroughly cut, then stand 
vessel containing it in hot water to 
thin; strain through cheese cloth into 
a half gallon fruit jar, and fill up with 
good strained buttermilk. Shake well 
and it is ready for use. It is better to 
take out a small, wide-mouthed bot- 
tleful to use at a time, keeping both 
bottle and jar well closed after using 

In using, apply with a small pad of 
cotton or a little rag to the face of 
the print to be transferred, letting 
stand a second to soak in well; then 
with a blotter or clean rag absorb the 
surplus moisture by patting or rub- 
bing gently. Have ready the blavk 
paper, cloth, wood or other object on 
which you wish the pictuye or patter~ 
laying it face up on a smooth surface 


American Agriculturist 
New Club Members 


Letters of application have been re- 
ceived from the_ following: Bertha 
Egyer, Idaho: Clayton Beane, 14, 
Vermont; Estelle Stevely. New York; 
Wendell Bells, 16, Yew York; Alice 
Connelly, 15, New Lotta McCor- 
mick, Illinois: Sally and Caroline 
Wright, Connecticut; Chester Mcfar- 
land, 13, Philadelphia; Lee Canble, 13, 
Illinois: Hazele Sample, 15, Illinois, and 
Rachel Warneford, 13, Illinois, 

A club of 18 in Ohio sent im their 
names, Which follow: Ruth Brown, 
Anna Kokensparger, Blanche Kokenspar- 
ger, Homer Kokensparger, Clyede Koken- 
sparger, Ella Kokensparger, Clara Koken- 
sparger, Isabelle Kokensparge, Nellie 
Kokensparger, Edwin ikokensparger, 
Bertha Kokensparger, Viola Kokenspar- 
ger, Pauline Randolph, Evelyn Randolph, 
Peancce IX. Randolph, Mabel M. Ran- 
dolph, Irene Snider, Florine Snider. 

Other new members are Cleone Al- 
lis, Philadelphia; Lela Rodgers, 10, I} 
linois; Laura Morgan, Illinois; Christine 
Hill, 12, New York; Everest Sisson 
Philadelphia; Ralph Wilkins, Philade}- 
phia; Irma Cuyle, New York; Stanley 
Ferris, 13, New York; Dorothy Roberts, 
13, Kentucky; Helen and Florence Lou- 
denberg, Philadelphia; Abbie Doyle, 14, 
Massachusetts: Myrtle Vanderkolk, 
Michigan; Pearl Vincent, 16, Washing- 
ton, Clara Whitmer, 1%, Washington; 
Mabel Whitmer, 12, Washington; Guy 
Salmonds, 17, Virginia Fred Bonney, 
16, Virginia; Ida Youngquist, 15, South 
Dakota, Iva Fuerst, 15, Michigan: Ann: 
Hase, 16, New Jeftsey; Alice Smit 
Phil ide Iphia; Leonora Humke 16, 

Earl Cook, Philadelphia, and 

Philadelphia, 

following are members of 
mont club: Dorothy, Irma and 
Flint, Dwight Page, LTleene and 
Lucier. Interesting letters with 
cations also were received from 
Chamberlain, Earl Brooks, Jesse 
Harry Aiken, Marjorie Elkins, 
Leveatt, Jerod and Irvin Whitcomh 
Frank Mercy; Helen and Louie Wright 
Edith Stockwell, 10, Massachusetts 
Irene Smith, 14, New York; Florence 
Stevely, New York; Arthusa and Dewey 
Williams, Wyoming; Earl, Everett 
and Raymond Day, Wyoming; Helen 
Hudson, New York; Clara Trapp, New 
York: E. Mary Priest, 14, New Hamp- 
shire: Ruth Turner 9, Connecticut M iF 
Carroll, 14, New Jersey: Vernal 
16, [llinois: lon Young, South Cc arol ins 
Ralph Failing, 12, New York; 














Not Members of the Club, But Having a Good Time Just the Same 


like a table, Lift the moistened print 
quickly and lay it on the blank sur- 
face, face down, holding it as firmly 
in place as you possibly can; if the 
print is large, it may be well to secure 
it with a few pins. Now rub quickly 
and evenly over the back of the print, 
with the bowl of a spoon or with the 
flat of your thumb nail, until the 
picture is transferred to the blank 
surface beneath, A little practice will 
soon make you expert in the process, 
and the results will always be satis- 
factory unless the print is too highly 
glazed to absorb the fluid. Newspaper 
prints transfer best. Old prints where 
the ink is very dry may require a little 
longer soaking. 

Young folks may find in this an op- 
portunity to earn a little money. A 
young lady helped pay her way 
through school selling this transfer- 
ring fluid, and showing how easy it is 
to transfer a picture from a news- 
paper to cloth, wood, etc, and making 
a variety of picture novelties for the 
five and ten-cent stores. The ordinary 
pictures that are to be found in the 
newspapers and magazines placed up- 
on novelties made them sell better, 
five cents more sometimes being got 
for the articles by simply putting an 
appropriate picture on them. Pictures 
can be put on wooden and paper 
boxes, on wood novelties; in fact, on 
almost anything that a picture will 
help sell. You can also make souvenir 
post cards for your own collec tion or 
for sale by transferring pictures to the 
blank cards, 

\ 





No Wonder 

Wife (complainingly)—You'’re not 
like Mr Knagg. They’ve been mar- 
ried twenty years, and Mrs Knagg 
says her husband is so tender. 

Husband—Tender! Well, he, ought 
to be after being in, hot, water that 
long.—[Zion’s Herald, 


Schmidt, 14, Wisconsin; Helen Brander 
burg, Maryland; Emil Nuss, 13, So 
Dakota; Leonard Williams, 14, Vermont; 





Young Correspondents’ Letters 


Dear Aunt Happ I wish to join 
your Good Times aeb. I certainly wilt 
do all in my power to help it along. 
I think it is a dandy-fine plan, I hope 
you will let me join, I wish to join in 
the contest, too. I hope to get one of 
the prizes, but hardly expect to. Your 
loving niece, Ethel Derby, New York. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am one of the 
readers of your magazine, and want te 
be a member of the boys’ and girls 
Good Times club. I am very much in- 
terested in it, and I think every boy 
and girl ought to join it. I[ am going 
to organize a club of 12, We have very 
good times at school, which will help 
along with our clubp and we are not 
going to let any other members get 
ahead of us in having good times, as 
we sure know how to enjoy ourselves. 
Thanking you, Aunt Happy, very much 
for being so thoughtful about the club, 
I remain your firiend and reader, Minnie 
Oppenlander, Oregon. 

Eva Rohrer, a Maryland girl, writes 
“T live on a farm of about 65 acres 
I am 13 years old, and in the seventh 
grade. I do like living in the country, 
and enjoy nature. I love to ride horse- 
back and go buggy riding. I have a 
nackney horse of my own. His name 
is Topsy and he is a bay. TI have lots 
of chums and near neighbors and we 
visit each other and have fine times 
I also have many friends who live in 
the city and enjoy visiting them. I 
work out in the fields some, but do not 
miss school. I have an organ and take 
music lessons, and papa is going to get 
me a piano when I can play a little 
better.” 

Dear Aunt Happy: I saw your kind 
invitation and wish to join the boys’ and 
girls’ .Good Times club. Will you send 
me a membership card and a club pin? 
I think our club will be a great success. 
I live on a fruit farm and have a mile 
and a half to go to school. We ride to 
school and have very good times... L 
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always welcome Fridays, when I can 
read and-enjoy the puzzles and stories 
in your paper. I hope to have plenty of 
good times. Lorena Alexander, Mass. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I want to be a 
member of your club. There aren’t any 
children in my neighborhood, so at 
school I have started .a little club of 
six girls. The girls at our school play 
little, so last Menday I got six 
girls about my own age together and 
Wwe organized a little club We 
along better in our studies and 
games every day. I think it wili_be 
successful. I am 11 years old. The 
names of the girls in the club are Elsie 
Prest, Louise and Mary Applegate, Liz- 
zie Gibson and Edna Dilatush. Your 
little friend, Hazel Appleget, New Jer- 
sey. (There is no doubt, Hazel, that the 
girls in your club will do better school 
work if they learn to play well. The 
thing we all ought to learn is to work 
hard while we work and play hard while 
we play. We will all be interested to 
hear how your club comes on.) 

Dear Aunt Happy: Reading of what 
I think is a great idea, the Good Times 
club, I am sending in my name-and 
address to become a member. Inclosed 
find ten cents for which please send me 
the card and club pin. The boys and 
girls of this neighborhood are slow, that 
is, they do not want to take the lead 
in anything. I think this is a very 
good idea as it enables the boys and 
girls to become better acquainted with 
one another, but I will certainly do all 
I can to help the cause along. Yours 
sincerely, Edna McNally, Minnesota. 

My Dear Aunt Happy: I was greatly 
pleased when I read your letter about 
forming a young people’s Good Times 
club. I would like to be one of the 
charter members. I live on a farm of 
one hundred and fifty acres. If any 
young people should be helped in having 
better times it is the young people who 
live in the country, and therefore, I 
will put forth all the efforts toward 
this grand movement of which I am 
capable. Before what time must the 
letters on “How we have good times” 
be sent to you? Please find inclosed 
ten cents for which kindly send me a 
membership card and a club pin. Hop- 
ing that the boys’ and girls’ Good Times 
club will be a great success, I remain, 
very truly yours, Russell Walter Wood- 
ard, New York. 

{You can send in any time before 
January the first, Russell, letters on 
“How we have good times,.”) 

[I think this branch club has the 
largest member p of any up to the 
present date. IT am wondering if you 
have erred a little on the Spanish neuter 
adjective for good or have I forgotten, 
isn’t it buenas? Can any of the nieces 
or nephews tell me?7] 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am a girl thir- 
teen years old. live on a uleasant 
farm near a beautiful pond, where there 
are a great many fish caught. I have 
two brothers and three sisters. I am 
the eldest of the family. I go to school, 
The schoolhouse is just a few steps 
from my home. Their are twelve schol- 
ars besides myself. I am in the eighth 
grade. We have been playing some of 
the games that were printed in the 
paper, it is great fun. I am going to 
try and help good times along in my 
neighborhood. Would you like a new 
member added to your Good Times club? 
I should like to join it. Please send 
me one of your membership cards. 
Perhaps I will have a club pin later. 
Yours sincerely, Muriel H. Bushaw, Vt. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I read about your 
Good Times club in the paper and thought 
it would be nice to be a member of it, 
too. We have taken the paper for some 
time and like it. We have subscribed 
for it for three years. I will write a 
piece to tell you how our Hallowe’en 
entertainment comes out. We are going 
to have it at the schoolhouse Hallowe’en 
night. I like the games you printed. 
I think recitations for school children to 
speak would be nice to print in the 
page. Grace Frazer, Vt. 

{Aunt Happy plans to run poems from 
time to time that will be suitable for 
recitation.) 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am greatly in- 
terested in the Good Times club and 
now am going to send my name and 
address to you and ask if I might join 
it. I live in the country. There are 
but only a few young folks in the dis- 
trict and we have no kinds of amuse- 
ment. Now I am sure when I have 
joined this club I can organize a club 
of about six or eight young folks, and 
I think we will have a jolly time among 
ourselves. We have a schoolhouse in 
our district and the teacher of our 
school is a very fine one. He is always 
willing to give us every Friday after- 
noon off for speaking or most any kind 
of entertainment. I remain, Pearl Vin- 
cent. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I have just fin- 
ished reading about the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Good Times club, and I must say that 
I am very much pleased with it, and I 
would very much like to become a mem- 
ber. I am 17 and will try to help along 
good times in the neighborhood. In- 
closed find 10 cents, so please send me 
the club pin as soon as possible, also 
the member card, as I am very anxious 
to see them. I am a member of the 
International Sunshine society, and have 
been doing a lot of Sunshine work. It 
is a good work and has been a happy 
one to me. My special work is letter 
writing. Do you not think that Sun- 
shine work could be introduced into 
the Good Times club. That was my 
thought as I read about the Good Times 
club tonight. I would be very glad to 
do my share toward helping it along.— 
(Ruth Husted, New ork. 

PS. Wiltl I become a charter member? 
{I am glad Ruth belongs to the Inter- 
national Sunshine society, as it is doing 
fine work. Do any of our other Good 
Times Boys and girls belong to it. You 
were too late to be a charter member.] 

Dear Aunt Happy: Inclosed please find 
60 cents for which please send me six 
Good Times club pins for our branch 
club members. Their names are: Annie 
Moore (17), Virginia Ackiss (16), Nina 
Whitehead (16). Alberta Batten (16), 

aud Fentress (16).—{Sincerely yours, 
Lucille Ackiss. Virginia. 


“Mention A A When You Write” 


very 





WITHIN THE HOUSE 








RUTH RAYMOND 

Sad November passes slowly, 
White her locks with early frost, 

Cold the hands that clasp her mantle 
By the northern breezes tossed, 

On with faltering steps she totters 
O’er the bridge of days that span 

*"Twixt October’s harvest storehouse 
And December’s Christmas van. 


Sad November bears a burden 

On her back ‘tis lightly bound, 
Rosy apples, grapes all luscious, 

Brown nuts tumbling to the ground; 
While her pale lips sing hosannas 

Till the silent woodlands trill 
With a musfe soft and tender 

Like the ripple of a rill. 


Sad November as a sister 
Comes to soothe us by the way, 
Dropping beads with benediction; 
Seek we not her steps to stay, 
For she gives us joy at parting — 
While the beils ring out a chime; 
“"Tis the feast of peace and plenty, 


’Tis the glad Thanksgiving time. 





Taking Time to Play 


We are often criticized as a nation 
because it is said that we do not 
know how to play. In the early 
days, life for our forefathers was 
strenuous, and it took most of the 
waking hours to keep the wolf from 
the door. That probably accounts 
for it, but times have changed. Yet 
how many people there are whom we 
all know who are always planning 
that when the mortgage is paid off or 
when they have just so much in the 
bank—then they are going to stop 
working so hard and enjoy themselves. 
But, alas, when the particular goal is 
reached, if it ever is, they find it well 
nigh impossible to overthrow’ the 
habits of a lifetime. 

No sight is more pathetic than 
that of a couple who have worked 
hard and long, trying to enjoy them- 
selves when they have forgotten how. 
And what has the home life been 
meanwhile? Many times the children 
have left the home nest to enjoy 
themselves elsewhere, or if still there, 
they are discontented and unhappy, 
A home should be the place where 
father, mother and the children work 
together and play together. Few 
children wish to leave their home 
environment, be it country or city, if 
it is a place where they have been 
happy. 

The children should be encouraged 
to have good times in the home and 
outside. Let them have their friends 
in in the evenings for parties. The 
expense need be little. Apples, pop- 
corn and nuts or sandwiches, cake 
and cocoa or doughnuts and cider are 
surely not expensive or troublesome 
to prepare, and yet will be sufficient in 
the refreshment line. If the house 
does have a somewhat disheveled ap- 
pearance the next morning, what of 
it? In a few hours it can be set 
in as good order as before, but the 
memories of the evening’s pastime 
will linger in the memory for years. 
Play is quite as essential as work for 
everyone, young or old, and should 
be regarded as a legitimate part of 
one’s life. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 


Real Satisfaction in Gift Making 


MES J. W. WHEELER 





It is quite possible to plan and 
prepare one’s Christmas gifts and at 
the same time find purest enjoyment, 
and along with the “good time” to 
reduce the annual expenditure not a 
little, 

To illustrate: Do you love flowers? 
Then why not carry out your Christ- 
mas work along this line? It is not 
more satisfactory than to wear one’s 
nerves to tatters shopping in crowded 
stores, especially when one must 
stretch the dollar to do the work of 
five? Is it not better than putting 
one’s cyes out over many kinds of 
needlework? Why not resolve never 
again to discount your strength over 
a diversity of work when a quarter 
of the time and a similar economy 
of expense would bring greater hap- 
piness to the friend and to yourself? 
—for everybody loves flowers. 

Mail your order early to any reli- 
able seedsman for the bulbs you de- 
sire and you may be surprised to find 
how far a dollar will go; then study 
your catalog for information regard- 
ing the culture. The majority of 
flowering bulbs may be forced for 
Christmas blooniing, or restrained, as 
the case may be. Use good earth for 
planting, and plan single bulbs fot 
the friends whom you wish to merely 
remember, and half-dozens of a kind 
in larger pots for those for whom you 
desire a more elaborate gift. The 
larger pots are handsome enough for 
the place of honor upon the dining 
table or in the parlor window. 

Have the cards and holiday wrap- 
pings in readiness, and when the gift 


time arrives you will find it a most 
satisfactory change from the old or- 
der of things. You will feel quite 
Santy-like as you drop in on this 
friend and that, but if this is not de- 
sirable there is always the small mes- 
senger who is giad to earn an extra 
penny at this season. The pleasure 
of satisfying one’s beauty hunger dur- 
ing the weeks of bulb culture is 
grand compensation for the install- 
ments of work needed, 

“But,” the objector opines, “I can- 
not get my wares to out-of-town 
friends, they would be sure to freeze 
or get broken in transit.” 

Tre express companies have par- 
ticular and very satisfactory methods 
of handlinz business of this sort, but 
if one is still fearful, it is a very sim- 
ple matter to order from a florist in 
the town where the distant friend 
resides; and right here it is well to 
remember the old saying, “first come, 
first served,” prevails at this season. 

If art is your first love, put your- 
self in the atmosphere of art, select- 
ing pictures for the 1912 gift mak- 
ing. Everybody has room for an- 
other little ~icture selected with taste 
and consideration of the “four walls” 
of the friend you have in mind. There 
never was a time when a very little 
money could go so far in this direc- 
tion. The leading’ dealers in Amer- 
ica make a specialty of faithful re- 
productions of famous pictures, both 
old and new, as well as pictures of 
the world's beauty spots, and either 
for a mere pittance. Some of the 
picture postais are gems of art. One 
marvels that they can be manufac- 
tured for the popular price, “two for 
five!” They are a valuable asset in 
Christmas w rk. 

One girl delighted her friends last 
year by the gift of exquisite little 
mountain views, places she had seen 
the summer before, matted and 
framed at an astonishingly low fig- 
ure. Her work assumed such mio- 
portions that she was able to get a 
special figure from the picture man, 
T.e moldings were cut and fastened 
at the corners, and the glasses cut to 
fit. The rest of the work she did in 
her room. Narrow brown framesfi 
were selected for the one-toned pic- 
tures, and still narrower ones for the 
colored postals that called for a gold 
frame. <A few she merely finished 
with passepartout binding. She en- 
joyed the work greatly and became 
almost professional in execution, and 
what was of equal importance, she 
kad her gifts finished long before 
the holiday rush, properly done up 
and in the hands of a trusted mes- 
senger for delivery, while she was en- 
joying snowshoeing with another 
weary teacher with whom she had 
fled into the heart of Maine for her 
midwinter vacation. Was she not a 
wise young woman? 

The fact that she had bought her 
postals across the sea is not as im- 
portant as ~~ould at first seem, for the 
same cards may be purchased of the 
large dealers, who import them at 
only a small advance on the price. 
The many equally beautiful views of 
our own land make just as satisfac- 
tory little pictures. 

Another line that may be exploited 
with equal satisfaction is that of fine 
cookery, preserving, confectioning, 
etc. The only disadvantage in this 
work is that it cannot be done ahead 
of time, but by arranging the boxes, 
ribbons and wrappings in advance the 
task need not result in too great a 
confusion. Very pretty baskets and 
— are now sold for gifts of this 
80. 


Original Cashmere Shawls 


B, M. PARKER 





The original cashmere shawls cost 
in the vicinity of a thousand dollars 
each, and were made in Cashmere, in 
northwest India. Some were as low 
as eight hundred and some as high 
as three or four thousand dollars. 
The work of making one of these 
shawls was long and tiresome, Small 
pay was the rule, a man seldom get- 
ting more than five cents per day; 
but it took from fifteen to thirty men 
a year to a year and a half 
to make a single shawl. Perhaps 
that makes the price seem more 
within reason, 

All of the n.ost valuable shawls 
were made on looms. These looms 
were usually placed in a low, ram- 
shackle-looking building, with a floor 
space of perhaps thirty by sixty feet 
dimension. Men and boys did the 
work; some of the workers were as 
young as our first grade school chil- 
dren and others were old enough to 
be their great-grandfathers. The 
shawls were not made all in one 
loom, but small pieces were made by 
different workmen, and then they 
were sewed together according to pat- 
tern. Patterns for the individual 
Pieces were not drawn out, but in- 
stead there were written directions 


whieh had to be very carefully fol- 
owe 

Each loom was furnished with four 
o five small woolen pins on which 
were placed rolls of different shades 
of woolen thread, so that exact 
matching of colors might be accom- 
plished when different patterns were 
to be shaded alike. Those who sewed 
the different pieces together had to 
1» the most expert workmen that 
could possibly be found. This work 
was very delicate, and often a piece 
had to be rippei out,and the work 
done all over again, simply because 
the sewing was accidentally done 
wrong. 

One of the best and most beautiful 
s awls that was ever made was done 
for Empress Eugenia of France. 
Thirty men worked steadily on it for 
more than nine months, representing 
more than eight and a quarter thou- 
sand da,s of labor bestowed upon one 
shawl! 


The Round Table 


This ig the housekeepers’ own column, where 
she may ask for any information concerning t 
home problems or for any recipe. reader 
will be sure to know and send in the solution. 
No payment will be made for contributions in this 
Helping Hand column. If your question or answer 
can be written on tal use it. 








an 
Round Table, care of this paper. 











Sash Curtain Help—When making 
sash curtains, make the casing 
through which the rod is to run large 
enough to put a thimble’ through. 
Then put a thimble over the end of 
the rod and see how much easier it 
slips through. When washing the lace 
panels for doors clean the door and 
put the panels on the rods, hang in 
place and stick a few pins on each 
side to hold in place They will dry 
just the right shape and size.—[E. 
Shaw. 


Easily Raised Windows—Realizing 
how necessary it is for good health to 
sleep with open windows and to air 
the rooms and beds each morning, 
and having had considerable trouble 
in the past to get windows open in 
cold weather, I devised a scheme 
which has proved very satisfactory 
and is both simple and inexpensive. 
Place a burnt match under'the win- 
dow before closing. This will not pre- 
vent the catch from working properly 
and will keep the window from freez- 
ing down. Try it.—[Mrs Ida Condit. 


To Can Chicken—If you have some 
chickens you do not want to feed 
all winter, in order to have a chicken 
dinner once in a while, kill and dress 
them. Put in kettle and cook until 
meat will clear from bones, Then 
pick out large bones and pack in new 
glass cans. Pour liquor in which 
they were cooked over them until 
meat is all covered. Seal as with 
fruit. Put in cellar. Always use new 
cans or good cans and new rubbers, 
for meat or vegetables, as they are 
harder to keep than fruit. Meat of 
any kind is canned in the same way. 
The meat should be pressed in the 
can quite tightly, and when it is taken 
out if the can is warmed some it 
will come out easier. We usually can 
several chickens about the holidays 
this way because then we have so 
much meat, and when a chicken din- 
ner is wanted we can have it quickly. 
{Lena Sanford. 


For Water Pipes That Leak— 
Some months ago our drain pipe 
sprung a leak. It happened on Sun- 
day, when no plumber’s services 
were available. For want of some 
other remedy, I wet a cloth, covered 
it thickly with plaster of paris, and 
bound it tightly around the pipe. 
That was four months ago. We have 
had no need of a plumber since to fix 
the leak, and the plaster holds firm- 
ly and as good as when first put on. 
(=. W. &. 


Fireproof Cotton Cloth—This fab- 
ric now costs only about 2 cents a 
yard more than ordinary cotton cloth. 
In a public lecture before the col- 
lege of the city of New York, Dr 
Perkin applied a torch to an old pet- 
ticoat made of the noninflammable 
flannelette, but not a thread burned. 


American Fashions in women’s wear 
are forging to the front, The work 
that Editor Bok and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal are doing to render American 
women independent of Parisian styles 
is worthy of encouragement. Mod- 
est and sensible women are up 
in arms against Paris indecen- 
cies in women’s attire. The re- 
volt has come none too soon. Amer- 
ican hats and clothes, artistically de- 
signed, surpass in every respect the 
current creations from the commer- 
cial milliners and dressmakers of 
France. On with the g0o0d work, 
Brother Bok. 
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Veal Policlion 


Wright’s Health Underwear is 
fleece-lined—soft and porous. It 
absorbs all moisture and carries off 
the waste matter that leaves the body 
through the pores. It permits the 
skin to breathe and keeps it per- 
fectly dry—thus protecting the body 
from sudden chills or changes of 
temperature. No outside cold can 
come in—no body heat escapes. 
Those who work out of doors or in 
Graney places and those who are 
susceptible to colds or pneumonia 
will find perfect protection in 


me 
Wright’s Spring Needle Underwear 
has elast 


an ticity that makes it fit 
perfectly and hold its shape under 


extreme hard 
usage. our WRIGHT'S 
dealer to show NEEDLE 
you Se carer “Trant Maa 
wear bearing 

this label— PIBBED UNDERWEAR 
WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR 0O 

76 Franklin &t., New York 
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OFFER AN 
Investment In Health 


Every Consumptive 


Prope Cared for Insures Y: bes 
Renew. Tabennaiede. ‘ ot hae °. 
ai Every Seal You Buy - 
to Provi itals, Sanatoria, 
noe and Visiting Nurses for the Care 
- Cure of a in rand com- 


BUY RED CROSS SEALS 
AND PROTECT YOUR OWN HEALTH 
H you cannot buy Red Cross Seals in 





our town, 


15 Union 


write to Red Cross Seal Stendouastame, 


Trot Building, Washington, D 4 





AGENTS 


MEN AND WOMEN. 100 sag CENT. PROFIT 
mething new. 
No com 


iv 
Put up in colle: sey tubes. Four drops 
‘0 as far a6 & teaspoontul of bottle extract. Also 
rfames and Toilet os Preparations. 
sible customer. Hustlers 
Side ds le ate ecessary. e te 
@ furnished to work- 


mple 
aa are, Bets in yourtarriory, Wie REE, 
PRODUCTS CO.,5187 SycamoreSt.,Cincinnati, 0, 





= 
~ /4 makes and burnsits own Py Costs 
| 2c. a week to operate. No dirt, 


AK 4 

| | grease. nor odor. A pure white 

} ight, more brilliant ches electricity 

or acetylene. None other so cheap 

or effective. Agents wanted. Write 
for —— ond prices. 

THE BEST LIGHT Co. 
410E. ‘Sthstreet »Canton,O. 


Taxidermy MOUNT BIRDS 


We teach you by mail to stuff and 
mount all kinds of Birds. Animals, 
Game-Heads. Also to tan skins and make 
rugs. Decorate your home with your 
beautiful trophies, or command big In- 
come selling specimens and mounting 
for others. Easily, quickly learned in 
spare time by men and women. Suc- 
ate guaranteed. Write today for our 
e hook, “How to Hount Birds and 
free. 

. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 

3568 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 


TRADE in BOSTON 
and SAVE MONEY 


Send for FREE illustrated gy J Bargain Sale” 
boiletin of attractive x} Ay fancy goods and 
ladies’ necessities. E A. TOOF, Seer. 


BOSTON BARGAIN. CLUB, Stoughton, Mass. 
That Evapect and poy 


PATENTS 225" i" 


Searches free.Watson E.Coleman,Patent Lawver, Washington,DC 


Clean Milk 


By 8S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 

In this book the author sets forth 

methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 

and hew to prevent contamination of mi.k from 

the etable to the consumer. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 146 pages. Cl $ 


Orange Judd Company 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 
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MOTHERS 
Ceres’ Festival Song 


MAGDALENE MERRITT 


I have come and the woods are flaming 
gay 
As I linger long on my 
As light as the step of 
When gently she 
groom’s side; 
I have come from over the mountain's 
crest: 
And wherever in passing my 
pressed 
gleaners 
strains, 
Their paeans of joy 
domains, 


festive way. 
a smiling bride 
comes to her bride- 


feet have 


The have frolicked to merry 


through my wide 


How the 
fields 
Tells a_ gladsome 
yields! 
the frost has 
bur 
Down gropping the 
wind stirs, 
the gay 
in flocks, 
the wild 
the rocks, 
they love 
that creep 
From the lowland up to 
steep. 


warm brown stubble upon the 


tale of abundant 


And opened the chestnut 


nuts when a quick 
And 


And 


free birds have gathered 


things scamper among 


For my haze and the mists 


the highest 


Now a loud call sounds from the opal 


As southward the honking wild geese 


y; 

have come from Canada’s silver 
lakes 

Where they nested low in 
brakes, 

From the land of 
antlered deer, 
Where the storms of winter 

and drear, 
Away, away, to this voice of mine, 
They are soaring swift to a summer 
clime. 


the tangled 


the moose, and 


are bleak 


Then come from your towns, ye of 
ta en, 

And revel in the open life 

You will feel the warmth of 
sunshine, 

How 4d oe the wealth of the 
Vv 


fair 


mor- 


again 
the ‘bright 
fruited 


mews with a _ beinson and 
sweet 
the emerald green of 
wheat; 
For my frost cooled air it is clearer far 
Than the wind blown isles of Hespe- 


ians are. 


On the 


seeded 


$6 come with awakened owl to sing 
In praise for the wisdom of every- 
thing; 
For the bountiful earth it 
repose 
Asleep in a 
And my golden 
away 
Like the last sweet 
ster’s lay, 
the months 


must soon 


of drifting snows, 
will have passed 


mantle 
days 


notes of a song- 


Ere depart, and another 


year, 
Brings even the birds and my advent 


1ere. 


Crocheted Edging for Towels 


MRS A, E, YOUNG 

A gift nice enough to give anyone 
and appreciated by everyone is a hem. 
Stitched linen towel with a handmade 
lace edge. The two edgings, for which 
directions are given below, are simple 
but very effective. 

Continuous Diamond 


Make foundation of 40 ch. 

Ist* row—1 d c in 4th ch,1 dc in 
next 11 ch, * ch 5, s in 5th st *, repeat 
from *to* 3 times, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
2 ch, turn, 

2d. row—Ch 3,14 c, * ch 5, s in cen- 
ter of 5 ch of ‘Ist row 7 repeat from 
* to * 3 times, ch 5, 1 d c in last 2 of 
5 ch, 4 ac, ch 8, ro dc on last 4de, 
2 dein ch, ch 5, turn, 
3d row—2 dc in ch, 4 d e¢, ch 8, 
dc in 8 ch, ch 3, 4 dc in last 4d e¢, 
dc in ch, * ch 5, s in center of 5 ch*, 





Continuous Diamond 


repeat from * to *3 times, ch 5, 2 4 ¢, 
turn, 
4th row—Ch 8,1d4c, ch 5, sin cen- 
ter of 5 ch, *ch 5, s in center of 0 
ch *, repeat from * to * twice, ch 5, 6 
dc, ch 5, s in 8 ch. eh 5, s in next 3 
ch, ch 5, 6a e, ch >, turn. - 
5th row—6 dc, ch 3, 5 4c in Ist 5 
ch, ch 5, s in center of next 5 ch, ch 5, 
5 dec in next 5 ch, ch 3, 6 4 ec, ch 
5, s in center of 5 ch, ch 5, s in center 
of 5 ch, ch 5, “. d c, turn. 
6th row—Ch ! > a ec, ch 
ter 5 ch, ch 5, s in center 
s in center 5 ch, ch: 5,6 dae, 
3 ch, ch 5, s in 5_ch, ch 5, s in 5 ch, ch 
5, s in 3 ch, ch 5, 6 4c, ch 5, turn. 
ith row—6 dc, ch 8,54 c in Ist 5 
ch, *ch 5, s in center 5 ch *, repeat 
from * to * twice, ch 5, 5 4 e in next 
5 ch, ch 5, s in center of 


5, 8 in cen. 
5 ch, ch 5, 
ch 5, s in 


8. 6dae, chd, 


- ter 


,from * to * 3 times, .ch 5, 


AND WIVES 


5 ch, ch 5, s in center next 5 ch, ch 3, 
24d c, turn. 

8th row—Ch 3, 14 ¢, ch 5, s in cen- 
ter 5 ch, ch 5, 6 ‘a C, ch 5, s in 8 ch, * 
c hi,s in next_5 ch *, repeat from * to 

* 3 times, ch 5, s in 3 3 ch, ch 5, 6 de, 
ech 5, turn. 

9th row—6 d_c, ch 3, 5 dc in Ast 5 
ch, * ch 5, sin 5 ch *, repeat from * to 
*4 times, ch 5,54 con 5 ch, ch 3, 
de, ch 5, s in center 5 ch, ch 3 24 a 
turn, 

10th row—Ch 3, 1 dc, ch 5,s in cen- 
5 ch, ch 5, $ dc in ‘last 4 of 6 de, 
2acin3ec h, * ch 5, s in center 5 ch * 
repeat from * to * 5 times, 2 dc on & 
eh, 4 d ec in next + dc, ch 0, turn, 

llth row—4 dc on lasttde2dc 
on first 5 ch, ch 3, 5 dad ¢ on next 5 
5.ch, *ch 5, s in center 5 ch a +. e 
from * to * twice, ch 5, 5 de, ch 3, 
deconich,4dcon first + de, chi, s 
on 5 ch, ch 5, s in next 5 ch, ch 3, 2 ¢ 
e, turn. 

12th row—Ch 3, 1 dc, ch 5, s in cen. 
ter Ist 5 ch, ch 5, s in né@xt 5 ch, ch 5, 
6de, *ch 5, s in center 5 ch *, re peat 
6 dc, ch 5, 
turn. 

13th row—6 dc, ch 3, 5 4 c on Ist 
5 ch, ch 5, s in ce nte r 5 ch, ch 5, 5d 
ec, ch 3, 6 de, * ch 5, s in center 5. ch*, 
repeat from * to * twice, ch 3, 2 4 c, 
turn, 

14th row—Ch 3, 1 dc, *ch 5, s in 
center 5 ch *, repeat from * to * twice, 
ch 5, 6 dc, ch 5, s in center 5 ch, ch 
5, s in center next 5 ch, ch 5, 6 dc, ch 
5, turn. 

15th row—6 dc, ch 3, 5d ¢, ch 3, 6 
dec, *5 ch, s in center 5 ch*, repeat 
from * to * 8 times, ch 3, 2 d c, turn, 

Repeat from 4th row. 

Make a row of shells 
around the point. 

Double Star Edge 

Make foundation of 44 ch, 
1 d cin 5th ch, 1 d ¢ in every 
making 14 spaces in all. 

2a ruow—Ch 5, 4+ dc in 2d space, 1 
d eon each @ c, making 12 spaces, ch 
5, turn, 

3d row—13 


with picot 


Ist row, 
3a ch, 


spaces, > in 


An 
ch 3, 


Attractive Edging - 
space, 4 dcin same space, ch 
3, turn 

4th row—+4 dc, 3 ch, 
14 spaces, ch 5, turn. 

5th row—4 spaces, 4 de 
space, 7 spaces, + d c in next space, 2 
spaces, 4 d c, ch 3, + d c in center of 
shell, ch 8, turn. 

6th row—4 dc, 
of shell, 2 spaces, 
d ec, 8 spaces, ch 5, turn, 

7th row—2 spaces, 16 d e, 
16 dc, 2 spaces, + d ec, 3 ch, 
center of shell, ch 3, turn. 

8th row—+ d c, 3 ch, 4 d c in center 
of shell, 1 space, + d c, 2 spaces, 10 
d ec, 5 spaces, 10 d ec, 3 spaces, ch 5, 
turn, 

9th row—+ spaces, 4 d c, 7 spaces, 4 
dc, 2 spaces, 4 d c, 1 space, 4 d ¢, ch 
3, turn. 

10th row—+ d c in Ist space, 1 space, 
4 dc, 14 spaces, ch 5, turn. 

llth row—13 spaces, 4+ dc, 1 space, 
4 dc, ch 3, turn, 

12th row—4 dc in Ist space, 1 space, 
4 dae, 12 spaces, ch 5, turn. 

13th row—1l1 spaces, + d c, 1 space, 
4 de, ch 3, turn. 

14th row—+t d ec in 
space, ch 5, turn. 


Wholesomeness of Well Water—Of 
288 samp'es of C-ep well waters ex- 
amined by the Indiana board of 
health, 220 were pronounced of good 
quality, 47 polluted so as to be classed 
as bad, oad 21 doubtful. Of 419 sam- 
ples of shallow well waters, 166 were 
good, 209 were unqualifiedly bad and 
44 doubtful. Of stream supplies, 25 
were good, seven bad and one doubt- 
ful. Thirty-six samp'es from ponds 
and lakes were examined, 24 being 
good, five bad and seven doubtful. 
Water was analyzed from 47 springs, 
37 of which were good, seven doubt- 
ful and one badly polluted. Fourteen 
good samples and 13 bad ones were 
found in 27 samples of cistern water. 
A shallow well is never a satisfactory 
source of water supply, and except in 
rare instances where it is entirely 
away from any possible source of pol- 
lution, it should never be used unless 
expert examination has shown it to 
be free from pollution. The contin- 
ued use of shallow wells for city and 
town supply is indefensible. 


4 4c in 8 ch, 


in next 


3 ch, + d e in center 
10 d ec, 5 spaces, 10 


3 spaces, 
4dcin 


Ist space 12 








The world 
down, 

And the sunshine follows the rain; 
And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday’s 
frown 
Can never 


goes up and the world goes 


come over again. 


harles Kingsley. 


American Agriculturist 
Gift Suggestions 


If one wishes to give a useful as 
well as dainty present we recommend 
the darning case illustrated here. It is 
easily made, coming stamped, with 


No 1705 Darning Case 
ribbon and floss for making, and the 
darning cotton in black, tan and white. 
The case is in two pieces, one oblong, 
smaller than the other, and is em- 
broidered on white linen in two shades 
of lavender in outline and solid. After 
the embroidery is done, a narrow hem 
is turned on the wrong side and 
nicely hemmed. The smaller oblong 
of linen is also hemmed exactly the 
same, Baste these two pieces together, 
hems inside, the shorter piece about 
3 inches from the edge of the em- 
broidered piece, which is the outside 
of the case. After these two are over- 
casted together stitch down the two 
dotted lines, forming three pockets 
for the cotton, 
long, folded in the middle and drawn 
into the pocket, leaving all the loops 
at one end and the ends of the cotton 
at the other. In the middle of the 
edge of the cover sew one-half of the 
ribbon and the other half on the dot 
in the center of the outside piece. 
Fold your case, tie the ribbons and 
your gift, measuring 3 by 4 inches, is 
ready for Christmas, Price, including 
all material, 35 cents, 
Dainty Underwear 


Every woman appreciates the value 
of pretty corset covers to wear under 
lingerie waists, They costa neat price 
in the shops, but the handy needle- 
woman can easily fashion them for 


No 1426 Corset Cover 

herself at a minimum of expense. No 
1426 shows a pretty design for corset 
cover opening in the back, but sim- 
ilar designs for open front can also be 
had. The designs are stamped on a 
fine quality of longcloth or nainsook, 
in sizes 34 to 40 inches bust measure. 
With the material to work they are 
priced at 35 cents each. Order by 
number, state size wanted, and wheth- 
er open or closed front is desired. 


Attractive Centerpiece 
We offer this handsome centerpiece 
tor punchwork, stamped on extra 
quality Irish punch linen. It comes 
in the following sizes, at stated prices: 
18-inch size 30 cents, 24-inch size 30 


No 1688 Punchwork Centerpiece 


cents, 30-inch size 65 cents, 36-inch 
7H cents. Mercerized cotton to 
finish the work costs extra, as follows: 
18-inch 25 cents, 24-inch 36 cents, 30- 
inch 35 cents, 86-inch 40 cents. 

Order by number. of our Fancy- 
work Department, this cffice. 





which is cut 20 inches . 
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A Cure for Gossip 


MRS. J. W. WHEELER 





A woman whom we will call Mrs 
John once took a decided stand in 
the matter of gossip. After the death 
of her husband’s mother she came to 
live at the old home where John had 
been “born and raised,” where he 
knew everybody and everybody knew 
him. Her husband warned her “not 
to get into hot water,” that they were 
good people and meant well but that 
they were inveterate gossips. 

Soon, very soon, her boy came to 
her with a shocked expression and 
the information that “Cousin A 
once had stolen a sheep,” we will call 
that the offense, ‘“‘Sam’s mother said 
so, wasn’t it awful?’ Telling the boy 





there might be some mistake, but in 
any ease he was not to mention it 
again, she resolved to explode once 
and for all times her anti-gossip 
bomb. 

She sought out Sam’s mother and 
spoke somewhat in this wise: “My 
boy came to me much excited over 
what you told before him about 
Cousin A——. It may be perfectly 


true, but what I want to say is this, 
that I haye come to live among my 
husband’s people, that I want to be 
friends with you all and I want my 
children to, be friends with your chil- 
dren. If any of the family or old 
< 
neighbors have sowed a crop of wild 
oats, fifty ar one hundred years ago, 


I cannot see how the knowledge of 
it can help or interest us, but-I can 
see how it can be a positive harm. 
I do not want.my boy and girl to be 
in; a position .to refer to that poor 
defunct sheep -when they are “‘mad” 
with Cousin A- ’s boys and girls. If 
any of us are burdened with family 


secrets of an unpleasant character 
we will be tempted to take sides. 
That would be a pity as, no doubt, 
there. are hard feel enough now 
without adding to them. Neither do 
I want to be informed, and what may 
be more to the point do I want my 
children to be informed,. that their fa- 


ngs 


ther was “sweet upon So-and-So.” He 
may have been desperately in love 
with half a dozen who lived in this 


town and we are sure to meet some 
of them, and for myself I intend to 
be sublimely unconscious of all such 
ancient history. I want to be friends 


with you all and I hope you will 
take what I say in a kindly spirit and 
also pass it on to the others, I will 


not listen to gossip, or allow my chil- 
dren to listen, I will keep them in 
their own yard at all times autside of 
school hours, if necessary, but [I 
hope it will not ,be, but that you all 
will co-operate with me in this.” 

The result? Yes, a decided frost at 
first, but as John’s wife wasa valuable 
addition to the community, a gifted 
woman and a charming hostess, they 
thawed out in the course of time. She 
selected her guesis regardless of the 
fact that Mrs A - had not spoken to 
Mrs B—— for years, and she and John 
had many a private chuckle over the 
misfits of their little parties. It was 
a small Hague, with the good results 
minus the tedious proceedings, for 
some feuds were broken, old friend- 
ships were patched up, and after a 
time there resulted a much pleasanter 
feeling in the neighborhood than had 
existed for many ‘years. “I'm so 
glad you moved here,” said more 
than one of John’s friends, “we 
needed a missionary among us, only 
we did not know it.” Can you doubt 
that John’s wife felt repaid for her 
unpleasant interview with “Sam's 
mother” and her temporary unpop- 
uvlarity ? 





salen 
The Bread Maker 
M. Cc. B 


The only hope of the farmer’s wife 


is labor-saving devices. When an 
implement can be found that _ per- 
forms the work in a fraction of the 
time that pair of hands can do it 
then it is economy to purchase said 
device. 

Why don’t women save themselves 


bread-mixers? 

We have a bread-mixer that costs 
only $2 ard we have used it two or 
three times every week for nearly five 
years. This machine kneads_ the 
bread by compression. The air is 
folded into it just as when worked by 
hand. The bread mixed by a machine 
is in every way equal to bread 
kneaded by hand. If there is any dif- 
ference it is even superior, as it is 
more sanitary and is usually kneaded 
more thoroughly. 

The reason bread-makers are not 
used more is because bread is usually 
made by guess work and with the 
machine the ingredients must be ac- 
curately méasured or weighed. Pro- 
vide yourself with two-quart meas- 
ures, one for flour and one for liquid 
and measure three parts flour to one 
of liquid (counting all ingredients 
used in bread but flour as liquid, and 
the ingredients are ready for the ma- 
chine,. Flour or liquid either can be 
added if. needed after the machine 
has been operated but it is always 
time lost. .. 

Turn the handle from 
minutes and you have 


by using 


10 to 15 
thoroughly 






ere w 


kneaded a large batch of bread. If 
you make only two or three loaves 
five or six minutes will be all the time 
required as you can turn the ma- 
chine faster. Would any farmer 
think of doing without a binder? 

Then why does any women make 
bread by hand when the price of a 
few dozen eggs will buy a machine 
that will save so much of hey precious 
time and labor? 





To Cure Hams 


MES L. KAINS 
When the hams have lain three 
days rub them with half an ounce 


of saltpeter. When they ‘have lain 
a week from the time of killing the 
Pig lay them in the following pickle: 
One pound rock salt, one pound coarse 
brown sugar, one handful of common 
salt boiled in half a pint of vinegar. 
Pour it over them, boiling hot, rub- 
bing it well with the hand, Let them 
lie a month, turning them daily. 

The above recipe I received from a 
good housekeeper and it is most ex- 
cellent. After the hams have been 
dried, wrapped in paper and hung in 
bags it is advisable to examine them 
occasionally to see that they do not 
mildew. Should they do so, it can 
be easily scraped off, and the flavor 
wi'’ not be impaired. 

— ———_-—- > —— — — 
The Home Cooks 

Cinnamon Rolls—One_ well-beaten 
egg, one cup sugar, one-half cup but- 
ter, one-half cup milk, one even tea- 
spoonful soda, two even teaspoonfuls 
cream of tartar, and flour to roll about 
as thick as doughnuts, Roll the dough 
out into a half-inch thick sheet, 
spread liberally with softened butter, 
and sprinkle thickly with sugar and 
cinnamon, mixed in the proportion of 
cne teaspoon cinnamon to one cup 
sugar. Roll up the dough like a jelly 
roll, cut across in slices an inch thick, 
Place two or three inches apart on 
buttered tihs, and bake about’ ten 
minutes in moderately hot oven, These 
are nice with coffee or cocoa. 

Date Cookies (Extra good)—Cream 
one-half cup of butter, then add suc- 


cessively one cup sugar, one well- 
beaten egg, one-half teaspoon soda 
dissolved in one-half cup of thick, 


sour cream, one-half teaspoon vanilla, 
one-fourth teaspoon salt, one cup of 
seeded dates, cut in pieces the size of 
a raisin, and two and one-half cups 
pastry flour. Let the dough stand a 
nalf hour, then form into balls the 
size of a walnut, rolling in the hands, 
and place about four inches apart, in 
well-oiled pans. Bake about fifteen 
minutes in moderate oven, 

Soft Ginger Cookies—One cup mo- 
lasses, one cup sugar, one and one- 
half cups lard, one cup boiling water 
poured over four teaspoons soda, four 
level teaspoons ginger, and flour 
enough to mix soft, or about like 
doughnut dough. Do not knead, but 
take a piece of dough about the size 
of a walnut, in the hands, roll into the 
shape of a ball, and drop each ball of 
dough as fast as formed, into a saucer 
of granulated sugar. Flatten each ball 
cf dough by pressing down into the 
sugar with the outside of the fingers, 
held close together. The dough will 
cling to the fingers long enough to be 
transferred to the well-buttered bak- 
ing pan, where the cookies should be 
placed about three inches apart, with 
the sugared side up. By this process 
each cooky is of nice shape and thick- 


ness, is heavily sugared, and more 
light and soft than any kneaded 
cooky. A couple of pecan nut meats, 


or a raisin, may be put on each before 
baking. A little practice will enable 
one to mold them out very rapidly. 
My Favorite Plum Pudding—Chop 
one-third pound suet, and work until 
creamy. Add one-half pound chopped 
figs. Soak two and one-half cups 
bread crumbs in three-fourth cup 
sweet milk. Add four well-beaten eggs, 
one cup brown sugar, one teaspoon 


salt, two-fourths teaspoon cinnamon, | 


one-half teaspoon nutmeg, one-fourth 
(scant) teaspoon cloves. Combine 
mixtures, and add.-one-half cup 
chopped raisins, one-half cup chopped 


English walnuts, mixed with two 
tablespoons flour and two tea- 
spoons baking powder. Turn _ in- 


to small, well-oiled molds, and steam 
two and one-half hours, * Serve with 
either of the following sauces: 

Imperial Sauce—Make a syrup of 
boiling together one and one-fourth 
cups brown sugar and one-third cu. 
water, until it will “spin a threaé” 
from the edge of a spoon. Pour this 
over the well-beaten yolks of two 
eggs, and beat the mass until it is cool 
and thick. Add one-third cup of thick, 
sweet cream that has been whipped to 
a stiff froth, Add salt and vanilla to 
taste. 

Snowflake Sauce—Cream one-half 
pound butter and one pound pulver- 
ized sugar together, add gradually, 
while beating constantly, one cup 
thick, sweet cream. Flavor to taste 
with vanillla or lemon, and serve ice 
cold, 

Things without remedy should be 
without regard. What is done Is done. 
[Shakespeare. 
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WITH THE HOUSEKEEPERS 


=] SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 






selling our newand unequaled port- 
ghte, line tabie and hang lamp 
‘or 


U SAMPLE 


More brilliant and many times cheaper 
than gas or electricity. Guaranteed 
five years. E A ble cus- 


Write today 
297 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 








h sk woh fort 

roug’ e' or free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for oe at 
our expense in rnals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


\h 4 CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
ps Estadlished 16 Years 
jO34F. Washi D. 


Offered for certain inven- 
“How to Obtain a Patent” 
to Invent’ sent free. Send 


nufacturers’ Jou. 
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| Culinary Herbs 


This is the only book devoted to 
the flavoring plants grown on busi- 
ness truck farms and home gardens. 
The author, who writes from personal 
experience, not only presents a gen- 
eral discussion of soils, fertilizers, cul- 
tivation, harvesting, curing and uses 
of herbs, but includes a very compre- 
hensive treatise on each of the 35 dis- 
tinct species more or less popular in 
America and Europe. He emphasizes 
the advantages that professional and 
amateur gardeners can secure by 
growing herbs, both as companion and 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 











Georgia, A 


Alabama, Ge 
Jacksonvilie 





| The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 


WILBUR McCOY, 
A. & |. Agt. for Florida, 




















along the 


jlabama and Florida, write to 


E.N.CLARK, 
A. & 1. Agt. forVirginia 
orgia, and the Carolinas, 

5) 
. 


, Fla, 


Wiltiington, N.C 











succession crops, and details plans 
practiced by business truckers and 
householders to secure maximum re- 
turns from minimum area. Still fur- 
ther he enlivens his pages with per- 
sonal anecdote, while he emphasizes 
the importance of culinary herbs in 
household economy, especially in help- 
ing the housewife to utilize “cheap 
cuts” and “left-overs” in the concoc- 
tion of appetizing dishes. In short, he 
has written a book which every busi- 
ness and amateur gardener and every 


cook should own. Profusely illus- 

trated. 150 pages. Cloth. Net._7s5¢ 
‘Orange Judd Company 

315-321 Fourth Ave. New Youk 




















Christmas Suggestions 
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Silk lining. 


No. 1649. Stamped Handkerchief Case of White Linen 
Makes a case 5x10 inches. 


Ribbon and cotton to work included 


We will send you this handsome handkerchief case design N 0. 1649, stamped on our best white linen, 
with mercerized cotton to finish the embroidery, ribbon for tying and pink lining silk, all for 25¢ 






No. 1 


white linen cent 


to finish the wor! 


A 


703. Centerpiece 


We will send you this new 16-inch stamped 


erpiece with D. M. C. cotton 
Ly aes ~~ 


ddress Orders to 


THE ARTICRAFT CO., 


D pt. O. 


Springfield, Mass. 





i] } 2 ae 
, OD» G? tp 


No. 1014. Towel 


We can furnish this towel stamped on best, pure 
linen white huckaback as follows: 15x22 inches, 
35; 18x27 inches, 50c; 22x36 inches, 65c. Cot 
ton to work any size, Ic extra. Perforated 
pattern, 10c. 


Gee ~~, 


men ny 
. 


CR 


No. 1682. Pincushion 


This dainty design in punch embroidery is 
stamped on imported pupeh linen and is fora 15- 
in. form ; the linen measures 9x20 Inches Wecan 
supply this for 30e, tten to work 10c extra. 
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200 of 
Ladies, 


useful 


Minneapolis, 
Minn 


WE OFFER 
“FE.very Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 


all kinds of garments from a corset 


while the regular price by mail is 25 
cents, we will send it for 5 cents to 
our readers. 


ORANGE JUDD PATTERN DEPT. 





book which tells how to make 


p to a full dress, and illustrates 
the most practical styles for 
Misses and Children. This 
book is printed in colors, and 


Address 


New York 


Peoples Gas Bidg., Myrick Bidg., 
315 Fourth Ave, ring field, 


Chicago, M. 8p Mars 














Re Sure To Say When You Write Our Advertisers 


“I Saw Your Adv tn this Journal.” Our 


advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from. 
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New Subscriber 


who cuts out and sends 
this coupon (or mentions 
this paper) with $2.00 
for the fifty-two num- 
bers of The Companion 
for 1913 will receive 
all the issues for the re- 
maining weeks of 191-2 
FREE, including the 
Holiday Numbers 


—— AND —— 


The Companion Win- 
dow Transparency and 
Calendar for 1913— 
the most exquisite nov- 
elty ever given to Com- 
panion readers. Hung 
in the window or in 
front of a lamp, the 
light shines through it 
as through stained glass, 
illuminating the design. 
It is sent to every new 
subscriber for 1913 and 
to every one making a 
gift subscription. 
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SN’T it worth while to have 
coming into the house every 
week a paper that’s alive to every 
family interest— that fascinates with 
a serial story or informs with solid 
facts, yet always stands for the high- 
est ideals of family life? And that’s 
every bit true of | 





It aims to dévelop in its readers all the essentials to well-rounded 
manhood and womanhood. The 52 issues of 1913 will be crowded 
with the best and most varied of reading —articles by experts on foot- 
ball and the other great sports for boys; suggestions as to profitable 
occupations for girls; hints on domestic economy and useful contri- 
vances for the family. For general reading nothing can be better than 
the series of articles on 


The Making of Men 


THE MAKING OF A LAWYER, 
THE MAKING OF A MINISTER, 

THE ‘MAKING OF A SEAMAN, * 

THE MAKING OF A JOURNALIST, 
THE: MAKING OF AN INVENTOR, 
THE MAKING OF A DOCTOR, William M. Polk, M. D. 
THE MAKING OF A BUSINESS MAN, Theodore N. Vail 


President of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


| Eight Stunning Serials and 
250 Other Stories 


The titles below indicate that this is one of the strongest groups of 
serial stories ever offered to Companion readers : 


Governor Harmon of Ohio 

Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts 
Admiral A. T. Mahan, U.S. N. 
Talcott Williams 

Hudson Maxim 








THE STEAM-SHOVEL MAN, A Tale of the Panama Canal, RALPH D. PAINE 
ON MISERY GORE, A Story of the Maine Logging-Camps, HOLMAN F. DAY 
THE WILDERNESS CASTAWAYS, A Tale of Hudson Bay, DILLON WALLACE 
SARAH BREWSTER’S RELATIVES, A Home Story, ELIA W. PEATTIE 
THE COLONEL’S EXPERIMENT, A Story for Girls, EDITH BARNARD DELANO 
THE VISION, A Tale of Chicago Business Life, GARDNER HUNTING 
HIS FATHER’S SON, A Story of “‘St. Timothy’s,"” ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 
THE TIMBER TREASURE, A Tale of Adventure in the Canadian Woods, 

, FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 


Articles and sketches by Col. G. W. Goethals, Commander Belknap, Henry Reuter- 
dahl, Governor Harmon of Ohio, Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, President Hadley of Yale, the Rev. Francis E. Clark, and many others, 


SEND A POSTAL FOR THE FULL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1913. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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